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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of DRAMA 


« 
GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, 
Chairman 


PLAYWRITING » PRODUCTION 

SCENIC DESIGN » COSTUME 

DESIGN » STAGE LIGHTING 
TECHNICAL DIRECTING 
SPEECH » PANTOMIME 


UNDER FACULTY SUPERVISION 


All Department plays are written, 
produced and acted by students. 


Catalogue sent on request 
Address inquiries to 
The Department of Drama 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven Connecticut 


= ELSA FINDLAY 


COURSES for STUDENTS of 
the DANCE and DRAMA 
EURYTHMICS 
BODY TECHNIQUE 
GROUP TRAINING 
DANCE COMPOSITION 


Summer Courses July 6-31 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
AShland 4-2090 
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American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 
RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmie and Plastic 


Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 
Certificate provides New Profession 
for College and Music Sudents. 
Summer Schools at the New York 
Institute and at Lucerne in Maine 

from June 17th to August 28th. 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 





| 9 E. 59th St., N. Y., VOlunteer 56-1357 
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The 
CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 22-JULY 31 


GUEST ARTISTS: 


DRAMA 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, from two 


successful London seasons, including 
direction of “Othello” starring Paul 


Robeson, "Journey's End", "Unknown 
Warrior’, "The Venetian", etc. 
DANCE 


LORE DEJA, six years associated with 
Mary Wigman, Germany, Associate- 
Director of Wigman Summer School 
1929. 





AUTHORIZED TEACHER 
of the 
WIGMAN SCHOOL 











CATALOG ON REQUEST 
DEPT. B-3 


FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 14 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 























University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Summer Session 
June 29 to August 21 


ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 


A group of Seven Prominent 
Plays will be produced in the 
Beautiful Mendelssohn Theatre as 
Workshop for All Students En- 
rolled in Courses » » » » 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 


Director of Play Production 
Catalog Sent on Request 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
ANN ARBOR 

















SCHOOL 

THEATRE ~ DANCE 
THEIR DANCE ARTS & THEORIES 
MODERN GERMAN DANCE 


MIME-MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PERFORMING 
with Concert Group 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR 
DANCE TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
STUDENTS 


Booklet on Request 
* 


Performances throughout the 
summer at the 


INTIMATE THEATRE 


105 West 56th St., Phone Circle 7-6341 


SOREL 




















@ WRITE FOR DETAILS 
OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOk 
TALENTED PUPILS » INTENSIVE 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASE 
OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE 10 
CREATIVE » INCLUDING TEACH 
ERS NORMAL COURSES !3 
THROUGHOUT THE SUM 
MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH: 
EST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, 
NEW YORK CITY » . 
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— JITNEY PLAYERS 
Bushnell Cheney, Founder 

C Present 

THREE 
= CENTURIES 
E OF DRAMA 


17th Century 


RIES ; 
ice| The Bourgeois Gentleman 
ORS of Moliere 
NG 18th Century 
OR The Duenna 
RS, of Sheridan 
19th Century 
The Murder in the Red Barn 
ON TOUR 
OCTOBER, 193I—MAY, 1932 
Available for Little Theatres 
A Colleges, Schools and Clubs 
A Few Dates Still Open 
For Bookings 
Address 
ad RICHARD SKINNER, Gen.-Mgr. 


Red House, Madison, Conn. 
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STEIN BOOKLET 


“HOW TO MAKE UP” 


Complete instruction in the “Art 
of Make-Up” for amateur and 
professional use. Straight roles, 
character roles, etc. 16 pages 
in color. Free to anyone. Write 


STEIN COSMETIC CO. 
Dept. 50, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y- 


















THE ART of the DANCE 


Essays by 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited, with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 


Twenty singularly suggestive essays, 
constituting not only a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject but a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern Art. 


With thirty-three illustrations and 
photographs 


Limited Edition—$7.50 Per Copy 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. Publishers 
119 West 57th St. New York 











The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The Ambassador of- 








fers much to those 
who give thought to 
environment as well as 
accessibility and con- 
venience. Smart shops, 
theatres, art centers, 
business, professional 
and financial districts, 
quickly and easily 


reached. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTE! 


THE 


St. MORITZ 


ON THE PARK 


50 Central Park South 


New York City 


Old world hospitality in the 
spirit of the new world; old 
world service with the newest 
of the new world’s comforts. 
A cuisine that is the essence 
of Europe’s finest, under the 
inspired direction of 


of Paris, London and the Rivieria. 


Rooms single or en suite, facing 
Cental Park and but a moment 
from the city’s amusement and 
business sectors. 








CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


NEW YORK CITY 
44th St., just east of 3rd Ave. 
61st St.,'; block West of B’way. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Washington and Warren Sts. 


SAFETY PARKING 


*No human hand touches your 
car in a Kent Garage.” 


MODERATE TARIFF 


50c first 2 hours, 5c each addi- 
tional hour, 24 hour periods. 
Monthly storage rates quoted 
on request. Address General 
Offices, 350 Madison Avenue 
for descriptive folder TJ. 






































© Plays and Books of the Kheatre e¢ 


ee | 
FINE PLAYS 


FOR LITTLE THEATRES 


®@ SATURDAY'S 
CHILDREN 


Maxwell Anderson’s great success. 3 
acts, 3 interiors, modern costumes. 
3M, 4W. Bound books, each $2.00. 
Manuscripts and parts lent free for 
production. 


@ MISS LULU BETT 


Pulitzer Prize Winner by Zona Gale. 
A one-set version. 4M, 5W. Bound 
books, each $2.00. For production 
purposes we lease copies at 50¢ each. 
Director’s manuscript lent free. 


® DARICK CLAUSEN 


National Drama League Prize-Win- 
ner by Thomas P. Robinson. 9M, 
5W and extras. 3 acts. Books, each 
75¢. 


® THE BOUNDARY 
LINE 


A new serious comedy in 3 acts by 
Dana Burnet. Two sets, 7M, 5W. 
Played on Broadway with Otto 
Kruger. Books, each 75¢. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue con- 
taining synopses of over 100 selected plays. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Piay Dep’T. 
New York City 


65 Fifth Avenue 


@ FOR AMATEURS 
@ FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Pantomimes 
For Stage and Study 


By T. Ear. Parpor, Ph.D. 


ERE is an extremely practical book 
for the actor who wishes to improve 
his acting technique by study and practice 
in the art of pantomime. The volume in- 
cludes graduated exercises and pantomime 
collections for the individual and the group. 


$3.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 

















One Act Plays 
by 
Distinguished Authors 


These are plays of unusual character 
which have been successfully played 
before printing. Among the authors 
are: Annie Eliot Trumbull, Agnes 
Rothery, Mildred W. Harris, Hubert 
Osborne, Robert Hillyer, Tom Cush- 
ing and others. Also a play in three 
acts—-Meadows Makes a Bet, by 
Hubert Osborne. 


The Haylofters Company 
Publishers 
P. O. Box 1441 HARTFORD, CONN. 














Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligma 


The 
DRAMA BOOK) 
SHOP, INC. 
48 West 52nd Street” 
New York. N. Y. 





The Players’ Library 
Should Include 


Twentieth Century Stage Deco- 
ration. Fuerst and Hume. .$40.00 


Stage Decoration 


Sheldon Cheney .......... 10.00 
The Art of Play Production 

700m DGWMAN ....052052s- 4.00 
Book of Play Production 

a 3.00 
Stage Lighting 

eeogere Fuchs ........5. 10.00 
Stage Scenery and Lighting 

Selden and Sellman....... 4.50 


The Art of Make-Up—revised 


edition. Helena Chalmers. 2.00 
Make Up 

eer 1.50 
History of Costume 

Kohler and von Sichart..... 7.50 


Costume Throughout the Ages 
ge, ree 3.50 


Our mailing list will keep you ad- 
vised of recent publications in the 
entire field of drama. Send us 
your name now. 


Ms hs Ms 











American Authors 


and Dramatists 


should ensure that their 


rights are protected in 
Europe by becoming mem- 
bers of the Society of 
Authors, 


Playwrights and 


Composers. 


Full particulars may 


be obtained from 


The Secretary, 


Incorporated Society 
of Authors, 


11 Gower St., London, W.C.| 
England 
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VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL 
THEATRE PLAYS 


First Three Volumes 
GROCERIES & NOTIONS—A comedy 


carelessly interspersed with songs. 
Book, by K. K. Doughtie. Post- 
ee ee . $1.00 
GROCERIES & NOTIONS SONGS— 
Overture and twenty songs by 
G. M. Brown and M. A. Douglas. 
Postpaid Se > 
CAN YOU HEAR THEIR VOICES?— 
A play of our time, by Hallie 
Flanagan and Margaret Ellen Clif- 
ford. Postpaid.. .$ .75 
Address: 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





OLD PLAYS 


of 17th, 18th and 19th 


Centuries 





First and other Editions 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Ltd. 
(Antiquarian Booksellers) 


1 King St., St. James’, London, S. W. 1. 


4 4 fm 4m fa, fn fe i tr. ha, i. tL. 
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Barbizon- 


Plaza | 
L | 








" Oo T & 
101 W. 58th St., Central Park S. 
New York 


An atmosphere for genial | 
living in cultural sur- 
roundings. A _ location 
convenient to the city’s 
shops, theatres, and busi- 
ness districts, with a sweep- 
ing view of Central Park. 


5 7 7 


Room, Bath and 
Continental Breakfast 
From $17 Weekly 
.-. from $3 Daily 
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10.00 
0.00 
4.00 
3.00 | 


0.00 | 


Other Volumes in 
ca 


CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMA 


AMERICAN PLAYS 
Volume | 


The New York Idea 
The Emperor Jones 
Processional 

Beggar on Horseback 
The Silver Cord 


ENGLISH AND IRISH 
PLAYS, Volume | 


Riders to the Sea 

Hyacinth Halvey 

What Every Woman Knows 
Mid-Channel 

The Glittering Gate 


Justice 
EUROPEAN PLAYS 


Volume | 


A Doll's House 
The Vultures 

The Fossils 

The Beaver Coat 
Light-O'-Love 


$1.25 Each Volume 
Preparation 
CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S 
SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A Catalogue of 
BAKER’S PLAYS 


1932 EDITION 
WILL BE READY FOR MAILING 
SEPTEMBER FIRST, 1931 
HUNDREDS OF NEW PLAYS 


Your name on a post card 
is all that we require 


® 
Buy all your plays from Baker’s and 


They'll be covered with one remittance. 

They'll be delivered in one package. 

With the consequent saving of time. 
* 

Our office is as near to you as the 
corner letter box or R.F.D. man. 
€ 
Ask now for your free copy of 
THE PATH TO THE MODERN DRAMA 


by Prof. Glenn Hughes 





WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
41 Winter Street - - Boston, Mass, 





Little Theatres 
Must Have 


SPEECH 4» 
MOVEMENT 


ON THE 


STAGE 


By 
KATE EMIL-BEHNKE 























‘THAT GENIUS KATE EMIL- 
BEHNKE’ (Sydney Carroll) shows 
how by scientific voice and body 
training many drawbacks can be 
overcome, and that astonishing 
gains in technical efficiency and 
even in personal appearance can 
be effected. It is both ENTER- 
TAINING and INSTRUCTIVE. 


“T enjoyed it thoroughly from cover 
to cover.’ —Rives Matthews, of The 
Billboard. 


“Fine collateral reading for the cal- 
low aspirant or the case-hardened 
professional.”—Service Bulletin. 


$3.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FRENCH’S RECENT POPULAR PLAYS 


For Little Theatres and High Schools 


THE VAGABOND KING *GREEN GROW THE LILACS 


*BERKELEY SQUARE 
THE JADE GOD *PHILIP GOES FORTH 


*HOTEL UNIVERSE 


BROADWAY COQUETTE MISS NELLY OF N'ORLEANS 
THE ROYAL FAMILY HOLIDAY YOUNG WOODLEY 
THE BABY CYCLONE COCK ROBIN ROADSIDE 
*SKIDDING *TOMMY PARIS BOUND 
*CRADLE SNATCHERS WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN *THE SILVER CORD 
THE SKYROCKET FLOWER THE ROAD TO ROME 
The plays marked (*) are subject to restrictions of various kinds and the production of these may not be undertaken without the written 


consent of the publishers. 


NEW PLAYS TO READ 
ALISON'S HOUSE 


STAGE STRUCK JOHN GOLDEN 


A complete and fascinating record of John Golden's 
theatrical career, written by Mr. Golden and Viola 


-31 Pulitzer Priz 
oe SUSAN GLASPELL” seenetineaie Price $4.00 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW. By Philip Barry ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 
Sixth Series 


AS HUSBANDS GO. By Rachel Crothers 

FIVE STAR FINAL. By Louis Weitzenkorn 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By Channing Pollock 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS. By Lynn Riggs 


THAT'S GRATITUDE. By Frank Craven 
Bound in Cloth—Price $2.00 each 


Preface by MARTIN FLAVIN 


Twenty-one contemporary plays by well-known authors 
such as Arnold Bennett, George S. Kaufman, Lady 
Gregory, Rachel Field, Bosworth Crocker, Roland Pertwee, 
Harold Brighouse and others. 


In one volume—Price $3.00 





Send for our latest free catalogue which 
describes thousands of plays for all occasions 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Founded 1845—lIncorporated 1899 
Oldest Play Publisher in the World 











811 West 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


25 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BEYOND THE Horizon 


Andy and Rob in the Hedgerow Thea- 
tre’s production of O’Neill’s tragedy. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


David Belasco— Gilbert and 
Sullivan—Music Meets 
The Drama 


HEN David Belasco died on 

May 14th the American theatre 
lost its most perfect example of the man 
of the theatre—a man to whom the play- 
house was more real than reality, who 
gave to its perfection not only all of his 
ability and his best endeavor, but his ad- 
miration and respect. Belasco loved 
plays and players. He loved his theatre. 
The younger generation who knew him 
only through the work of his older days 
when many of his most individual traits 
had grown into tricks and much of his 
strength had sharpened into weakness, 
missed altogether the quality of the pio- 
neer which he represented—in the na- 
tive material he brought to his plays, in 
his innovations in stage-craft, in the 
discipline he demanded of himself, as of 
his players. James Huneker once wrote 
of him in THEATRE ARTS: “.. . as 
clown, bareback rider, peddler, news- 
paper man, call-boy, ‘super,’ actor in 
small parts, or prompter, he assumed his 
devious tasks with a vim that singled 
him out as one of the fore-ordained.... 
In his art Belasco is clairvoyant. He 
has been called a wizard, but his wiz- 
ardry deals with externals; his genuine 
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HE Gaelic National Theatre of 

Ireland at Galway whose signet 

is shown above produces approxi- 
mately one play a month in Gaelic. 


HE west coast, especially when 

represented by the Cornish 
School of Seattle, is thorough-going in 
its enthusiasm for the modern in the 
arts. So, when it turns to the modern 
dance under the leadership of Lore 
Deja, for six years a student of Mary 
Wigman in Germany and now head 
of the Dance Department of the 
school, it immediately organizes an 
orchestra of percussion instruments 
for dance accompaniments. Among 
these are Japanese and Chinese temple 
gongs, Javanese ceremonial gongs, Chi- 
nese bells made in the mountains of 
Thibet, hand-made brass bells of Pal- 
estine, and especially constructed Ger- 
man drums. A member of the audi- 
ence at Deja’s Seattle concert with 
her chorus of sixteen, says “I saw 
nothing at all like it in New York 
this winter and nothing better’’. 





























THEATRE 


HAT quality is it that makes 

Peer Gynt a “best-seller” at 
Little Theatres? Last year there was 
the announcement from Alfred Arvold 
of the Agricultural College of North 
Dakota of a Peer Gynt production 
which brought miners and cowboys 
from 300 miles around to pack the 
house. This year a record from Can- 
ada (the quotation is from the Cur- 
tain Call, organ of the Hart House 
Theatre): “Nothing so encouraging 
has occurred in years at Hart House 
Theatre as the magnificent reception 
given by both press and public to the 
centesimal production, Peer Gynt. 
Mr. Edgar Stone, the Director, must 
have been enormously gratified when 
he read the splendid reviews which 
followed the opening performance and 
equally pleased when the echo of those 
magic words ‘Sold Out’, only too sel- 
dom heard in the theatres where the 
drama is upheld, reverberated from 
the confines of the box office.” 

And, finally, this from the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse: “Peer Gynt 
has written history in large, bold let- 
ters, not only for The Playhouse, but 
for the entire Pacific Northwest. It 
has not been Seattle alone that came 
to see Peer Gynt, but the whole Pa- 
cific Slope. A flood of mail orders 
such as never has been duplicated by 
The Playhouse, inundated the box 
office from five states and nearly sixty 
communities. It is indeed good cause 
for all the viewers-with-alarm to be- 
come pointers-with-pride that the 
Northwest’s greatest stage success 
should be Peer Gynt, played twelve 
weeks, over a period of three solid 
months. It has been seen by 12,000 
people. It has played to absolute ca- 
pacity houses from the opening night. 
At the start of the run, seats were 
sold out as far as a month in advance. 

i+) 


HE GREEN PASTURES, 

Marc Connelly’s Pulitzer Prize 
Play of 1930, closing on June 27th, 
completes a run of 568 performances. 
Richard Harrison, “de Lawd”’, played 
in every performance. 


ARTS MONTHLY 
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Program Drawing—Ohio University Playshop 


distinction lies in his ability to compre- 
hend character. At times it amounts to 
sheer divination. It is his feminine side 
in operation. Sometimes it slips into 
mere sentimentality, and his art suffers 
thereby. And it is also the keystone to 
his success in training his artists; a sixth 
sense, that serves him infallibly as an 
agent of clairvoyance.” It would be 
well for every young worker in the 
theatre to study the fifty years of 
Belasco’s active experience, to get the 
background of his craft. 


HE Prince of Wales is right. If 

the D’Oyly Carte Company will 
not come across the Atlantic to sell its 
eminently superior and highly regarded 
English wares of music and verse there 
is nothing for America to do but let 
Milton Aborn present a season of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas and sell out 
the house night by night when most other 
theatres have gone to sleep. Perhaps, 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


after all, this is not exactly what His 
Royal Highness’ speech was about, but 
it might have been. If one of the giant 
Cunarders could spare the time from its 
trips to nowhere to cross the Atlantic, a 
London theatre party would still have 
plenty of time to see a good performance 
of Patience with a promise ahead of 
The Pirates and Iolanthe. The princi- 
pals and the chorus can act and sing, al- 
though, it is true, a man was almost 
mobbed the other night for saying that 
someone in the cast was as good in a cer- 
tain part as Sir Henry Lytton. 


HE Reds are in the theatre and 

revolution is rife. If the colleges 
and Little Theatres have their way it 
will not be many years longer before one 
hundred per cent editors will find it im- 
possible to put their music and dramatic 
and dance critics into pleasant little 
pigeon-holes, each with only one win- 
dow to the world, and to say which 
shows are the sole property of the music 
department and forbidden to the drama 
(as they used to do regularly with the 
Neighborhood Playhouse; as they did 
with Oedipus Rex) and which belong 
by divine right to the dance editor alone. 
Music and acting and the dance are go- 
ing to be so intermingled that no pro- 
moted baseball critic who likes a show 
or transferred church editor who sings 
in the choir will be able to handle the 
situation and a critic will be forced to 
know something at least of all the arts. 
Here are some examples of the trouble 
makers: Werner Josten, head of the 
Music Department at Smith College, re- 
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ROM the Unnamed Book, a rec- 

ord of the Unnamed Society of 
Manchester, England (an article by 
L. Stanley Jast, the society’s presi- 
dent), comes this comment on the 
theatre of the industrial town which 
may equally well apply to a thousand 
towns and cities from Seattle to Syd- 
ney: “One does not think of our in- 
dustrial towns as productive of any- 
thing but ‘things’, and it is things 
which bid fair to overwhelm the mod- 
ern world. As for the non-industrial 
towns, they are productive of nothing, 
and may be left out of consideration. 
A running stream can always be di- 
verted, but a still pool offers no such 
possibility. The industrial towns at 
least have plenty of energy, though 
their creative work (in anything that 
matters) has been surprisingly small. 
Glasgow and Birmingham have 
schools of painting to their credit; 
Liverpool and Leeds are blanks; 
Manchester gave birth to a school of 
political thinking and a school of 
drama. Both these schools, in their 
very different fields were alike in 
this: they were expressions of Man- 
chester. They had the strength and 
bleakness of the Manchester land- 
scape, and the stark realism of the 
Lancashire towns. ‘The politics paid 
no homage to sentiment, nor the 
drama to beauty. The Unnamed So- 
ciety is another attempt at creative 
drama, but its compass needle swings 
right away from that grey North 
which provided the magnetic satisfac- 
tion of its predecessors. It empha- 
sizes everything the earlier school of 
dramatists ignored, and ignores most 
of what the earlier school stressed. 
Its aim is not to reveal Manchester, 
but to forget it.” 


DMOND ROSTAND’S La 


Princesse Lointaine has been 
made into an opera with music by 
Witkowski, director of the Conserva- 
toire de Lyon, and book by Henri 
Cain. It is to be produced in Paris 
next season. 


























THEATRE 
A NOTE from Budapest says that 


a strange phenomenon occurred 
there this season: the good plays were 
most successful. Black - Stemmed 
Cherries, by Sandor Hunyady was 
performed more than _ seventy-five 
times, a record for 1931. The Gold 
Watch, by Ernéd Szép, scenes from 
the depths seen through the eyes of a 
poet, which should have been a failure 
according to all approved laws of the 
stage, was remarkably well received. 
The Ballet Dancer, a romantic oper- 
etta by Ferenc Martos and Albert 
Sirmay, a musical comedy with a plot 
that makes sense, and with music that 
is melodious, is the current hit. 

w 


T Waco, Texas, the County 

Court House serves the Waco 
Little Theatre as the stage for The 
Trial of Mary Dugan, and bona fide 
county officials play their respective 
roles as stated in the text. At Ne- 
braska University the Legislature de- 
liberating the question of women on 
the jury are invited to attend (and 
do so, hilariously) a performance of 
Fred Ballard’s Ladies of the Jury by 
the University Players. The success 
of the satire does not prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill. 





Program Mask—St. Louis Art League 
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sponsible for many earlier adventures, 
has just given the first stage performance 
of Handel’s Rodelinda with a cast 
headed by Mabel Garrison, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, supported by a com- 
pany of professionals and college ama- 
teurs, an orchestra from the Smith Col- 
lege Symphony, and a ballet of students. 
The Playmakers Theatre (University 
of North Carolina) introduced the first 
reading of Lamar Stringfield’s new 
North Carolina folk-opera with the as- 
sistance of the University Symphony Or- 
chestra. The Opera Club of the Mc- 
Kinley High School, Washington, D. C., 
with a full Tech Symphony Orchestra, 
reported a profit of $600 on a two night 
performance of Jolanthe, with tickets 
sold at a flat rate of fifty cents. John 
Ashby Conway, as a by-product of his 
work in drama at the University of 
Washington, threw in a performance of 
De Koven’s little known folk opera, Rip 
Van Winkle. And about one-fifth of 
the important stage productions of the 
year are ‘with music’, or ‘with dance’. 


OST American colleges have for 

some time been offering courses 
in the arts and crafts of the theatre. But 
it is rare when a professional (N. B., 
not a trade) theatre becomes a college 
instructor. ‘The Cleveland Playhouse, 
at the invitation of Western Reserve 
University, is cooperating with that in- 
stitution in the presentation of its courses 
in the theatrical arts, bringing applied 
intelligence to the problems of the 
theatre and practical experience in stage 
work to the student. 
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Margaret DeM. Brown 


THE CoLLeces PROTEST 


With youthful idealism the American colleges bitterly denounce on 
their stages the abuses of modern life, Vassar with Can You Hear 
Their Voices? built by many students out of the facts of the recent 
drought in Arkansas. The daughter of a congressman at her 
debut: “If we want the country to go Communist, carrying on 
stampedes like this one is the quickest and surest way to do it.” 
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Can You Hear Their Voices?, produced by the Vassar Experi- 
mental Theatre under the direction of Hallie Flanagan, contrasts 
the ridiculously extravagant life of Washington society with the 
starvation of the farmers in drought areas. While their children 
are dying for want of food, the farmers listen to radio speeches op- 
posing the “dole” and hailing the drought as a blessing in disguise. 














Students Photo Service 





Princeton adds its voice to the chorus of denunciation with the 
Theatre Intime production of an English adaptation of Ernst 
Toller’s communistic drama Men and the Masses, while Yale de- 
cries the dominance of the machine in Harold Igo’s Steel. 














THE ApbpING MACHINE 


A moment in the performance of Elmer Rice’s The ddding Ma- 
chine at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, strikingly recorded by 
the camera of Tolya Fizdale during the progress of the play. 











THE PLIGHT OF THE LITTLE 
THEATRE 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


HIS article, in spite of its title, is a panegyric. I have long 
believed, and shall probably, for the rest of my existence, 


continue to believe, that the little theatre is the source of the 
large theatre’s life. Empires are nourished by little nations; cities 
are replenished and kept alive by villages; and rivers rise out of a 
trickle of water dropping over a rock in some remote and mossy 
place that is not easily found. The most exacting lover of the 
theatre knows that the drama on Broadway to-day is superior to the 
drama which flourished there fifteen and more years ago, and even 
the casual student realises that the history of the American theatre 
since, say, 1918, is infinitely more interesting than its history prior 
to that year. Plays are now commonly performed on Broadway 
which, fifteen years ago, would not even have been offered to a 
Broadway manager, so hopeless was it to expect production for any 
work that was not intended to stir spurious sensations in the mind 
of the adolescent or to soothe the savage breast of the tired busi- 
ness man. There does not seem to me to be any doubt about the 
cause of this extraordinary change: it is entirely due to the efforts 
of the bands of little theatre enthusiasts who, two decades ago, 
turned away from the Broadway theatre in great discontent and 
started to make a theatre and a drama of their own. They suc- 
ceeded beyond all reasonable belief and in a sensationally short 
time. They created a troop of actors, authors, directors, scene- 
painters and playgoers who stormed -Broadway and with scarcely 
a casualty reduced the old brigade to submission. When I visited 
New York in 1920, Eugene O’Neill was struggling on to Broadway 
through a few morning performances of Beyond the Horizon at the 
Morosco Theatre. When I returned to New York in 1928-9, 
O’Neill was nearly monarch of all he surveyed and could even per- 
suade the Theatre Guild to produce so silly a piece as Dynamo! In 
between these dates, Cape Cod and Provincetown had rushed 
Broadway and Broadway had gladly put up its hands and capitu- 
lated. 
But the success with which the little theatre enthusiasts had 
seized the Broadway theatre was disastrous to the little theatre; for 
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it resulted in the emptying of the little theatres as the Broadway 
theatre filled. During the latter part of the War, the British mili- 
tary authorities—and probably the same is true of other military 
authorities—discovered that it was dangerous to send an entire bat- 
talion into action or even into the trenches in quiet times, since, if 
a battalion were destroyed in battle, no one was left to carry on its 
traditions; so a new custom was made, that every battalion, on go- 
ing into the line, should leave behind it a “nucleus” of officers and 
non-commissioned officers and men who, if the need arose, could 
impart the traditions of the regiment to the recruits. The little 
theatre enthusiasts in their eagerness to rush the Broadway strong- 
hold left no nucleus behind them; consequently, the Broadway 
theatre was enriched by the immediate and, so far as I can see, con- 
tinued, impoverishment of the little theatre. There had been, if 
I may alter my metaphor from a military to a medical one, a trans- 
fusion of blood which instantly made the receiver of the blood well 
and healthy but nearly killed the giver of it. 


And here I wish to give a greatly-needed word of warning to 
the enthusiastic lover of the little theatre. If he wishes to maintain 
health in, or to restore health to, the little theatre, he must disabuse 
his mind of the infantile belief that any or all little theatres are 
superior to any or all commercial theatres, merely because they are 
little theatres! To talk or to write in that fashion is to cant: it is 
also to inflict irreparable harm on little theatres that have a chance 
of becoming good. During the period that I was guest dramatic 
critic of the late and lamented New York World, I was unre- 
strainedly abused by certain persons because, when I visited some of 
the little theatres in the unfashionable parts of the city, I declared 
my opinion that they were pretty bad. Broadway, in improving 
the quality of its productions, had taken every man and woman of 
quality out of the little theatres which, alas, were left in the fear- 
ful guard of, I will not say, unthrifty knaves, but of pretentious 
and incompetent and ineffective egoists who imagined that they 
were making a world when they were merely making a mess. I 
spent more than one dismal night at the performance of plays of 
incredible fatuity, written by persons who clearly had not com- 
pletely emerged from the nursery, and because I announced my 
boredom and impatience with this stuff, I was assailed with gro- 
tesque abuse. Mr. Barrett H. Clark, a gentleman whose undisci- 
plined enthusiasms would be admirable in a boy, but are slightly 
ludicrous in a middle-aged man, broadcast an open letter to me 
over the length and breadth of America and Great Britain, but 
omitted, very oddly, to send a copy of it to me, in which he ac- 
cused me of a variety of offences, of which the chief seemed to be 
that I had become rich while he remained poor, although I was 
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not then in any such situation as could deserve to be described as 
rich. Even in the pages of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, I am 
told, for I did not see the article, I was put to shame and told that 
I was a naughty, naughty spoiled child and had made a sad exhi- 
bition of myself. But what would my complainants have had me 
do? Praise what I felt to be condemnable? Encourage what I was 
certain ought to be discouraged? ‘Tell a sick man that he had 
never been in better health? These complainants behaved to me 
as if I alone, among the critics in New York at that time, had 
found these little theatres in fault, but it is a fact, I believe, that 
the majority of my colleagues, whose opinions were at least as good 
as mine, were in agreement with the views I had expressed. I 
recollect a night when Mr. George Jean Nathan, less patient than 
I am, could bear the piece no longer and fled from the theatre. I, 
being of tougher stuff than he, stayed on to the miserable end. 


My purpose in writing this article begins, I think, to be plain. 
The Broadway theatre is living on the bones and blood of the lit- 
tle theatre and is now in fine fettle, but unless the little theatre soon 
recovers from its anaemia, the Broadway theatre will presently 
sicken, too, and we shall be in a very sad state; for the Broadway 
theatre depends for its life on a continuous flow of good corpuscles 
from the little theatre. The supply which it received between 1918 
and 1928 will keep it in a flourishing condition for another decade, 
perhaps for two, but if no more are sent to it, it will begin to lose 
energy, it will flag and falter and faint and, after a spasmodic 
effort or two to revive itself, sink into a lethargy and die. Is the 
little theatre making any attempt to fit itself for the task of re- 
vitalising Broadway when the time for re-vitalising comes? I see 
few signs that it is. There were no signs visible when I was in 
New York. Where one expected to find artists, one found propa- 
gandists. Where one expected to find dramatists, one found jour- 
nalists. ‘Where one expected to find poets, one found politicians. 
Everybody who had an axe to grind was grinding it hard in the 
little theatre. The sparks did not fly upwards: they fizzled out. 
The audience asked for live men and women and were given illus- 
trations in sociology. They asked for a story and were given a 
diagram. They enquired for people and were given. policies. The 
authors drew their inspiration, if they drew any at all, not from 
life, but from text-books. A man would read a primer on psycho- 
analysis or sex-hygiene, and rush away to a writing-desk to make 
a play of what he had read! Nor did he, in his rush, pause to take 
a glance at the men and women he passed on the way. This sort 
of little theatre was not likely to re-vitalise anything, and the sooner 
it died, thought I, the better for everybody. 

The value of the little theatre to the commercial theatre is indis- 
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putable. In a small theatre in Bergen, in which semi- or wholly- 
amateur actors and actresses performed the plays, a young poet of 
twenty-three, who had formerly been an apothecary’s assistant in 
the bleak Norwegian coast town of Grimstad, directed the produc- 
tions and at the same time taught himself his craft. His name was 
Henrik Ibsen. The tradition of acting which was then established 
in Bergen was so strong that Norway to-day still draws her finest 
actors and actresses from that seaport. In a barn attached to a 
country house in a suburb of Moscow, some young men and women 
amused themselves by producing plays for the pleasure of their 
friends, and, becoming ambitious, resolved to make their own 
drama. They moved into Moscow, in spite of derision from the 
wise ones of the earth, and started a theatre and found an author 
in a queer doctor whose plays had been hissed off the metropolitan 
stage. The author was Tchekov and the leader of the actors was 
Stanislavsky. Several authors and poets, innocent of any technical 
knowledge of the stage, decided to start a theatre in Dublin in 
which it would be possible to perform Irish plays of a diffierent 
sort from those that Dion Boucicault had written. They hired a 
hall, and eventually came into possession of a working man’s insti- 
tute and a derelict morgue which they threw into one building, 
and they induced a number of young working-men and girls to 
spend their evenings in acting, and they persuaded a confused and 
apparently incompetent man of letters to write plays for them. The 
name of the leader of these artists and poets was W. B. Yeats. The 
theatre they founded was the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and the name 
of the dramatist they found lounging through the back streets of 
Paris was John Millington Synge. A group of young people, 
some of whom wrote poems, resolved to found an amateur society 
in an industrial city, Birmingham, and presently one of them, who 
had inherited large means, built a theatre for his friends, one of 
whom wrote a play which made him famous on two continents. 
The play was Abraham Lincoln; the poet was John Drinkwater; 
the rich young man was Barry Jackson; and the theatre was the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. Another group of young men 
and women formed the Theatre Guild of New York, on which 
I need not here enlarge, since the history and the achievements of 
that Guild are sufficiently known to the readers of this magazine. 
The Theatre Guild has now reached the point of eminence at which 
it is made the object of bitter attack, chiefly by persons whose plays 
have been declined by its Board. The Guild has undoubtedly 
made mistakes, and its Board is sometimes inclined to mistake 
solemnity for genius; but when all discount that can be made for 
errors has been made, there remains the irrefragable fact that the 
Theatre Guild of New York has very greatly altered the state of 
the American theatre and done almost incalculable service to the 
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drama. The American theatre, before the advent of the Theatre 
Guild, was a vastly inferior institution to the American theatre 
after the advent of the Theatre Guild. Let us be critical by all 
means, but let us not be ungrateful. In addition to these little 
theatres that grew into great theatres, there were all sorts of thea- 
trical organisations in Germany, folk-theatres and what not, and 
the theatre founded by Antoine in Paris and the Vieux Colombier 
of M. Jacques Copeau in Paris, and there is the little theatre in 
Italy in which Pirandello makes his odd dashes into metaphysics. 
Merely to recite the names of these little theatres is to prove to the 
instructed how immensely important in the history of the drama the 
little theatre has been. One is stating the bare truth when one as- 
serts that without them that history would have been almost barren 
in late years. It will not be necessary, therefore, to spend time in 
urging the readers of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY to believe that if 
the little theatre movement languishes or collapses the future of all 
drama will be black. The present plight of the movement in 
America is exceedingly depressing, but need we be permanently 
depressed by it? Is the present period of inactivity or semi-inac- 
tivity a sign of degeneracy or is it the result of necessary fallow? 
Is the Little Theatre lying low because it cannot rise again or is 
it making ready to take another leap upwards? 


I saw nothing in New York to make me believe that those who 
are now active in the little theatres there have the least ability to 
leap even to a conclusion; but I believe, though my knowledge is 
gained entirely from rumour, that the little theatres outside New 
York offer more occasion for faith and hope, and I am sure, from 
the knowledge I have of them, that the little theatres in England 
are doing equally valuable work. It is, perhaps, in the creation of 
an audience for fine plays that the little theatre is most valuable. 
A person who habitually attends at the productions given in a lit- 
tle theatre may come away from them with a sense of disappoint- 
ment that is due to the inability of the little theatre to compete on 
equal terms with the Broadway theatre in matters of stage tech- 
nique. It would be foolish to pretend that, theatre for theatre, the 
performances in the little theatre rival in merit those of the com- 
mercial theatre, either in décor or in acting, and we shall only 
make fools of ourselves and do damage to the little theatre if we 
obstinately maintain that they do; but if there is any virtue in the 
little theatre at all, the performances given in it will cause the 
habitual little playgoer to feel a discontent with an empty com- 
mercial theatre that will not be removed by mere mechanics, nu 
matter how superb they may be. The playgoer who abandons the 
little theatre will, whether he be aware of the fact or not, expect 
more substantial stuff from the commercial theatre than the man- 
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ager of it is perhaps prepared to give him. For some years now 
I have preached in America, in Great Britain and, only the other 
day, in Scandinavia, that we obtain the plays that we are fit to ob- 
tain. If we are fine, the drama will be fine; if we are mean, the 
drama will be mean; for the drama is a close reflection of the 
audience. 

It is, I think, incontestable that the quality of the audience 
throughout the European countries which were engaged in the War 
has greatly deteriorated since 1914-18. How could it have done 
otherwise when the most ardent and courageous and idealistic and 
intelligent of Europe’s youths were destroyed in the war? Every- 
where we hear an outcry because there are no men of distinction, 
in art, in drama, in literature, in politics, in science, but those who 
appear to be astonished by this dearth must be singularly simple. 
How can there be a multitude of leaders in Europe to-day when 
those who would now be guiding the destinies of this continent 
are in their graves and have been in them these twelve to sixteen 
years? Europe was drained of its distinction, and must have time 
in which to recuperate. Its loss was not only of those who died in 
the war and those who were physically or spiritually ruined by it, 
but is also of those who grew up in the War in circumstances of 
grave nervous strain, without discipline or training, underfed and 
insufficiently fed. The accumulated inheritance of centuries was 
abruptly dissipated in four years, and our youth have now to start 
the business of building up a civilization with scarcely any help 
from instructed persons. It is for this reason that we find youths 
and maidens loudly applauding performances on the stage which 
shock the educated and experienced by their crudity and clumsi- 
ness. These youths and maidens do not know what good acting 1s 
and have little chance to see it because of the violent break in the 
tradition made by the War. The little theatre, in which artists 
attempt again to create a substantial art, more than any other 
theatre can train the playgoer and increase his comprehension of 
the drama and enlarge his vision of the stage. Does anyone doubt 
that the leaven made in the little theatre will, if it be good leaven, 
some day spread through the whole body of playgoers and give us 
again a drama performed before people of taste? But if it is to 
perform this useful function it must be freed from the presence of 
persons who call themselves men of the theatre but are, in fact, 
journalists, politicians, propagandists, pseudo- sociologists and 
cranks. 

In England there has been a great development of little theatres 
since the cessation of the War. I find them everywhere and in 
every shape. Some of them, such as the Little Theatre in Hull and 
the Playhouse in Liverpool and the Repertory Theatre in Birming- 
ham, are regular theatres, staffed by actors and actresses who are 
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professional players and are engaged for a season of work that may 
vary from ten to forty weeks. Others, such as the very handsome 
Alexandra Theatre in Halifax, in the opening of which I took part 
in March, 1931, are either operated by amateurs or by a combina- 
tion of amateurs and semi-professionals and professionals. In June, 
1931, | am to open a theatre in Bournemouth where a band of 
amateurs propose to try to create a little theatre audience. I do 
not know how many theatres of this sort there are in Great Britain, 
but there must be at least a score, and nearly all of them have been 
founded since 1918. Their fortunes vary. Some of them, for ex- 
ample, the Playhouse in Liverpool, are fairly prosperous. Others, 
especially those that are in depressed industrial areas, live from 
hand to mouth. But they live. The extraordinary and exhilarat- 
ing fact is that they live when their death would seem to be in- 
evitable. Seemingly insuperable difficulties disappear at the pe- 
nultimate moment, and life, that appeared to be about to end, con- 
tinues to exist. In some places, notably in Liverpool and in Hull, 
where the little theatre has become established and, to some extent, 
conventionalised, a littler theatre exists by its side to give oppor- 
tunities for the production of pieces that are still of limited appeal. 
In Dublin, in addition to the Abbey Theatre, which seems to be in 
a period of fallow, two littler theatres contrive to obtain audiences: 
the Peacock and the Gate. (The latter began in admitted imita- 
tion of the Gate Theatre in London, but is now developing a char- 
acter of its own.) Throughout Great Britain there is, in addition 
to the work done by the little and littler theatres, much interest- 
ing production made by purely amateur societies, many of which 
are ambitious enough to attempt to perform original plays. The 
band of amateurs who operate in the Alexandra Theatre in 
Halifax, Yorkshire, opened their season with the first performance 
in England of a play by the brothers Capek. In a neighbouring 
town to Halifax, Huddersfield, a theatre manager of distinction 
and adventurous taste, Mr. Alfred Wareing, who has been associ- 
ated in one way or another with various repertory companies, has 
started a stock season with the first performance in England of 
a Pirandello piece, The Life I Gave You, which was preceded by a 
one-act play by Eugene O’Neill and followed by a one-acter by 
Tchekov. These productions drew the London critics to Hudders- 
field, a town in which, I imagine, few of them had ever before 
been. It is almost inconceivable that such a programme as this 
could have been given in a regular theatre in Huddersfield before 
the War. 

In a speech which I delivered at the opening of the Alexandra 
Theatre in Halifax, I urged those who were responsible for the 
production of the plays not to run too far ahead of their audience. 
“You should not,” I said, “be so much in advance of the playgoers 
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that you cannot return and be matey with them!” ‘This warning 
has more than once been disastrously disregarded by repertory com- 
panies, and directors have ruined their theatres by trying to force 
on their audiences work for which their minds had not properly 
been prepared. No one would try to teach the Differential Calculus 
to a person who has not mastered the rule of thumb, but there are 
persons in the theatre who are ready to ram Pirandello down the 
throats of people who are only just learning that there is something 
better than a crook play. I warned my audience, too, against the 
danger of letting their theatre fall into the hands of lighting fiends 
who look upon all acting and drama as mere details to be lit by 
their damned lamps! There is no need to take care of the crank: 
he can take care of himself; but there is great need to take care of 
the average intelligent person who can easily be discouraged from 
attendance at the fine theatre by the suspicion that it is above his 
head, that he is not educated up to it, that it is all too, too superior! 
He can, too, be driven away from the fine theatre by his fear that 
under the pretence of entertaining him, its directors are trying to 
infect him with their own political beliefs and their theories of how 
society should be run. I recall, with dismay, a night in Miss 
Horniman’s famous Gaiety Theatre in Manchester when an earnest 
student of the drama, one of those appallingly dreary persons who 
frighten cab-horses and drive strong men to leg-shows, suddenly 
uprose before Mr. John Galsworthy and myself—plays of ours 
were being performed that night—and harangued us in a loud 
voice on the miserable nature of the Manchester people who had 
failed to be present that night in large crowds. He addressed us, 
but talked at the rest of the audience, who, poor devils, did not 
deserve his sneers since they at least had done their duty by attend- 
ing the plays. Such a man as that, though his intentions are of the 
best, does a theatre great injury, for he turns playgoing into a peni- 
tential pastime. If there is no happiness in the playhouse, the play- 
house will perish; but that happiness is not to be obtained by 
homilies more suitable to a pulpit than to a theatre. 


I began this article in a manner that might be called pessimistic, 
but I shall end it in a manner that can be called optimistic. It is 
true that what I know of the little theatres in New York does not fill 
me with any desire to throw my hat in the air while I lustily cheer, 
but I find a chance to cheer in the little theatres outside of New 
York and in the little theatres in Great Britain. Here, slowly and 
very laboriously and in circumstances of difficulty and discourage- 
ment, an intelligent audience is being created; and when that audi- 
ence is able to storm Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue as Broad- 
way was stormed a decade or so ago, we shall again behold a 
renaissance of the drama. 
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LONG PLAY TOURNAMENT 


By CARL CARMER 


WO of the plays entered in the second Long Play Tourna- 
ment of the Little Theatres are receiving serious considera- 


tion for professional production, which is evidence that 
the standard of writing and of performance is better than it was 
last year. It is encouraging because one of these, at least, Jf Booth 
Had Missed, by Arthur Goodman, presented by the Morningside 
Players of Columbia University, was not aimed at those standards 
which we usually associate with the commercial metropolitan 
theatre. It is the more unexpected because there was, for obvious 
reasons of distance and expense, no representation from the better 
known Little Theatres outside of the New York area, from 
whom fresh material and professional direction might have been 
expected. The only company that did not come from the imme- 
diate region was that of Lapeer, Michigan, a city in which, if we 
are to judge by its contribution, standards unlike those of the better 
amateur and professional productions prevail. The Little Theatres 
of New York and its vicinity labor under several handicaps which 
are spared their fellows of the hinterland: the soil of their native 
material is also soil native to Broadway; their theatre experience 
comes from Broadway; their best plays, players and playwrights 
are, generally speaking, headed for Broadway. Hence the results 
of the tournament seem unexpectedly satisfactory. 

Thomas Malloy and Pascal Biancardo, authors of the first play 
of the series, Paradise, presented by the Pyramid Players of Brook- 
lyn, attempted something more than the obvious melodrama, like 
Broadway or Burlesque, to be found in the material offered by the 
taxi-dance halls. They tried to make the dance hall, itself a symbol 
of sordid oppression, the real protagonist of their drama. That 
their effort failed of being an effective play was due to several 
causes, among them slow and unskilful direction of a cast too large 
and inexperienced to handle, an over-sentimentality, and an inability 
to knit the details of the play into a unit of impression. Neverthe- 
less Paradise had good moments. The girls of the dance hall were 
seen by eyes that observed truly and penetratingly. The dialogue 
was often crisp, keen, theatrical. Occasional scenes were poignant 
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and moving, like the interview with the unethical physician, and 
the last scene of the play. 

On the second night of the tournament the Henry Players of the 
Playhouse of the Henry Street Settlement presented Charles 
O’Brien Kennedy’s satiric drama, The Mighty Nimrod. The 
actors, skilfully directed, played with spirit and enthusiasm and 
gave an excellently timed and intelligently interpreted performance. 
They made the most out of a pseudo-period play which, while 
well constructed, was crowded with embarrassingly dull thrusts 
at modern times. 

If Booth Had Missed, played by the Morningside Players of 
Columbia University, is a vigorous, vivid, talky, somewhat pompous 
play which, through the inspired direction of Milton Smith and 
the no less inspired acting of D..E. Plugge as Lincoln, held the 
close attention of its audience throughout. Arthur Goodman, the 
author, was so successful in creating the atmosphere of reconstruc- 
tion days in the dialogue and the characterization of his people, 
that Scene I of Act I, which serves that purpose alone, seemed 
entirely superfluous. So did the over-sentimental epilogue. Many 
of the parts of the great figures surrounding the President were 
well played, particularly those of Benjamin Butler, by George U. 
Denny, and of Thaddeus Stevens, by George Glascow. The last 
act, laid in the senate chamber during the impeachment trial of 
Lincoln, was unusual and effective in its setting and created high 
suspense leading to a strong climax. The play made clever use of 
authentic historical material, weaving it plausibly into the fable 
which was the plot. Acceptance of its events was made easier by 
the make-up of the actors, supervised by Madame Tamara Day- 
karkhanova. The players looked like the illustrations from our 
history books come alive. Because of the fine dramatic force of the 
American material, and the interest-compelling quality of the play 
it deserved the unanimous award of the judges. 

Technique, written by Eunice Burton Armstrong and Henry 
Stillman, and produced by the Beechwood Players of Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, was for two acts a well conceived, moving, domestic 
drama. The third act, after intimations of varying conclusions, 
finally ended too much as such situations do in real life—with a 
weak decline into no conclusion at all. The acting was of an excep- 
tionally high order for amateurs, Barbara Bement as Betty Thayer 
carrying off such honors that more than one professional critic 
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suggested that a producer should introduce her to Broadway. 

The production of Carl Beitell Smith’s Sideshow by the Wig- 
wam Players of Lapeer, Michigan, was not on the same plane as 
that of the other presentations. Both play and performance were 
unintentionally too similar to the melodramas of past decades which 
contemporary theatres have recently chosen to produce in order to 
amuse their audiences. The atmosphere created at the beginning 
of the play, which seemed authentic enough, was soon dispelled by 
maudlin and unconvincing sentimentalities. 

Perhaps the most heartening thing about the entire tournament 
is that, by proving itself feasible even in the worst of all possible 
years, it has opened the way to a future filled with promise for 
native playwriting and direction. Already three of the more dis- 
tinguished Little Theatres at a distance from New York have 
signified their intention of entering next year’s contest. All over 
the country plays are being written with the hope of measuring up 
to a standard which will make a trip to the Tournament worth 
while. The vision which Walter Hartwig had when he began his 
years of service to the amateur theatre by bringing about the first 
tournament seems fairly on the way to realization. 


A PLAYWRIGHTS’ THEATRE 


By ALBERT RIEBLING 


ECAUSE axles, automobiles and adding machines are 
B synonymous with Detroit, news that an experimental 
theatre is succeeding in that community may come as a 
surprise. And if, as some have told us, it is true that this is the 
only group of its kind in America, the Detroit Playhouse begs 
to state the case for a theatre devoted to the native playwright. 
Our case for such a theatre—let us call it “experimental” for 
want of a better name—can be approached as safely from the angle 
of the business office as that of the production department. Not 
only has the policy of producing untried American plays given 
the Playhouse a high ideal under which to labor but it has bene- 
fitted the organization financially. 
Like many little theatres, the Detroit Playhouse started out with 
no clear cut objective as far as types of plays were concerned. In 
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its first season (1928-29) eleven productions ranging from groups 
of one-act plays to old Broadway successes were presented to audi- 
ences seldom exceeding fifty people. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond season a drastic step was taken: The directors decided to pro- 
duce nothing but untried American plays. Three-fourths of the 
members promptly resigned, vowing that such a policy meant ruin. 
The remaining handful have seen the audiences grow from 50 peo- 
ple to 600 in two seasons’ time—they have seen the development 
of an acting company of merit—and they have seen the Playhouse 
accorded recognition by critics which few little theatres enjoy. 

Starting with the third production of its second season, the Detroit 
Playhouse, under the experimental policy, has produced the fol- 
lowing works: 


a re arr E. P. Conkle 
eee Pee GONONS. . . .. Le sces ss esee Knowles Entrikin 
ea 5. 6a a bok bh 660-5 bw 00-8 E. P. Conkle 
te. eed kee aes See Virgil Geddes 
rr GR. . 646s kwhen ee en dae s.s wee Lynn Riggs 
Ee rere Roy Chanslor and Henry Paynter 
GR oc av hp ee nieeeed. axed Martin Flavin 
eee oe is, Ake anaes. ee > 4 el Rose Kohn 
ON EE Ore rere Virgil Geddes 


The methods employed by the Playhouse to increase its patron- 
age under a policy ordinarily considered unprofitable are unlike 
those of the average little theatre, and resemble closely those of 
the so-called commercial stage. 

First and foremost, the Playhouse has no sponsors, or “angels”. 
It has existed from the first without recourse to subscription drives 
or contributions from wealthy citizens. Thus, when the directors 
decided upon the experimental policy they had to answer to no- 
body but themselves. The Playhouse has never sought the support 
of churches, women’s clubs and other local organizations, whose 
backing would probably be lost if a play were produced which did 
not meet with their approval. These two points in themselves are 
enough to discourage most amateur groups from attempting ex- 
periment, but they are important to the belief that the bringing to 
light of otherwise unknown playwrights is a cause worthy of effort. 

We have a business department which actually works. It makes 
each department stay within its budget. Incidentally, we are not 
imbued with that false pride which says that a little theatre cannot 
get results from newspaper advertising. We have noted that even 
those groups which feel that it is too “commercial” to advertise 
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are anxious enough to get their publicity stories into the papers. 

If the productions of an experimental theatre are smoothly and 
intelligently done, newspaper reviewers will give them a good deal 
more attention than the average amateur performance. It has been 
a source of much joy to us to scan the newspaper criticisms we 
have received on days following our openings. The critics, realiz- 
ing that the future of a writer is at stake, take the plays seriously, 
and are frank in praise or condemnation, as well as in the use of 
constructive criticism. Of course, not all the plays are praised. 
Of the four first plays produced this season one was unanimously 
condemned, two were criticized for certain defects and remedies 
were suggested, while the other received wholehearted praise. This 
one was Lynn Riggs’ 4 Lantern to See By. The judgment of the 
Detroit reviewers has since been borne out in the success of the 
Theatre Guild’s production of Mr. Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs, 
which went into rehearsal after our production of the other play. 

It is such happenings which keep up the enthusiasm of a group 
of amateur actors. Every member of the Playhouse company has 
been with Mr. Riggs in spirit in his fight for Broadway recognition 
and nobody (except perhaps the author himself) is more proud of 
his present success. Another playwright in whom we have taken 
an interest is Virgil Geddes, whose Behind the Night we produced 
last year. Later, it was published, and on receipt of the book 
Maxim Gorki was so enthusiastic that he wrote Barrett H. Clark 
“the hope of the theatre must come from America.” Geddes’ So 
Late Begins is our closing production of this season. He will be 
remembered as the author of The Earth Between, which stirred up 
considerable controversy between St. John Ervine and New York 
critics when the Provincetown Playhouse produced it in 1929. 

It was through officers of the Provincetown group that the De- 
troit Playhouse first heard of Geddes and through them that we 
seriously took up the case of American playwrights, entering upon 
this work at the time the famous old MacDougall Street organ- 
zation was giving its farewell performances in the Garrick Theatre. 

To little theatres wondering whether to turn to Shakespeare, 
Ibsen or the authors of last year’s Broadway successes for next 
season we suggest a trial of the experimental policy. There is 
always the hope that the author may turn out to be a Pulitzer prize 
winner—or the possibility that the audience will go home after the 
first act. But that element of chance makes it the more interesting. 
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SPEECH IN THE THEATRE 


By ELSIE FOGERTY 


“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue.” 


AMLET’S advice to the players indicates the clear per- 
ception that to obtain the effect of naturalness in the 
theatre something more than mere nature is needed. Dur- 

ing twelve or fourteen years Shakespeare and his companions, like 
Alleyne at the rival house, had been working to achieve a profes- 
sional standard in acting, a matter which had never interested or 
concerned Marlowe and the University wits. Shakespeare had 
written his own comic scenes instead of trusting, as Marlowe did, 
to the improvisations of the “allowed jesters’. He was now trying 
to restrain the by-play of these difficult personages and insisting on 
fidelity to the written text, (“let those that play your clowns speak 
no more than is set down for them”). 

He had apparently trained a small band of men actors able to 
play such parts as the Queen in Hamlet—openly contrasted with 
the disguised boy of the Player Queen—or a Cleopatra who could 
plausibly count it as the uttermost bitterness that some “squeaking 
Cleopatra” should “boy” her greatness in a Roman triumph. The 
question of the breaking voices of the boy players had probably 
been solved by clever training, as in the case of the men players 
of women’s parts in the Japanese theatre, whom many hold to be 
better actors of women’s passions than any actress. Hamlet is 
anxious to know that the boy Queen’s voice is still capable of in- 
terpreting the lines that are to “tent”? Claudius to the quick. 

There is a producer’s weakness in the demand that the lines shall 
be spoken ‘“‘as I pronounced it to you”. The tradition of absolute 
fidelity in mimicking the author’s or the producer’s speech unfortu- 
nately travelled down the centuries in the more organised dramatic 
companies, such as the ‘““Comédie Frangaise’’; but the rest of Ham- 
let’s advice went far beyond this; “trippingly on the tongue’’ is still 
the best description of that clear consonantal articulation which the 
speaker of tragic verse so often neglects. The coordinated exag- 
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geration of poise, gesture, tone production and mouthing, to which 
he has nearly always fallen a victim, has never been better summed 
up than in the passage “Oh there be players that I have seen play”. 

At the Restoration the advent of the women players brought a 
tendency to realism, a monotonous and often nauseating emphasis 
on sex, contrasted with the careful balance of Shakespearean 
comedy and the predominant masculine interest of his tragedy. 
The Nell Gwynnes, Bracegirdles and Woffingtons winked and 
flirted at pit and boxes and plagued their authors for “feeling” 
parts. Any character of natural simplicity was foredoomed to dull- 
ness, and the coy “Country Girls”, the exquisitely artificial ‘“Mil- 
lamants”, with the gross and virulent older Beldames ruled the 
boards. 

The return to simplicity came first in France, where, from 1680, 
the King’s Players alone had been allowed to play tragedy. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur, the most beautiful and gifted of actresses, 
about 1725, was the champion of a new style of delivery, which 
rent in two the theatrical world. 

What is it exactly that the two schools were contending about? 
Some keen young students of the drama to-day have invented two 
evil muses to serve as its tutelary divinities, Miss Chatty Styles and 
Miss Mona Wails. The poet has fulfilled all his intention, so far 
as utterance is concerned, in his verse. All his verse stresses are 
sense stresses, all his pauses fulfil not only metrical but logical func- 
tions. Where there is a strangeness in grouping or in phrasing, 
that strangeness expresses not only his measure, but a shade of 
meaning which would otherwise escape us. Shakespeare goes fur- 
ther: he has made of his verse a perfect medium for the expression 
of character, emotion and movement. Truly we need but speak the 
speech as he spoke it. Milton in his blindness wrought out his 
great measures to a like perfection through the same medium of 
audible speech. All that such verse speaking finds it difficult to 
control is the pitch inflexion of the human voice; vowels, conso- 
nants, pace, variety of force, all these are indicated to the seeing 
eye as clearly as they would be on a sheet of music. Pitch is free, 
and here lies the danger. If the falling and rising inflexions of 
the voice follow the mere dictates of daily chat, they drown the 
majesty of the verse. For this reason in comedy, and particularly 
in the contemporary social talk of his day, for example, in the 
Shrew, in Much Ado, in the comedy scenes of As You Like It, 
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even Shakespeare deliberately used prose, and in The Merry Wives 
abjured verse altogether. If the actor is ignorant of verbal music 
and over preoccupied with the importance of his own part, he will 
of a surety fall a victim to the more commonplace of the two sis- 
ters. If the poet is ignorant of the theatre and pretentious in his 
assumption of authority, the whole play will be dragged down into 
the gloom of Miss Mona Wails. It will be found that in the subse- 
quent history of the theatre there is a natural swing of the pendu- 
lum from realism to conventionality. The naturalists of one gen- 
eration being the pedantic formalists of the next. 

There are natural reasons for this, apart from the changing taste 
of successive generations. The human voice is at its best between 
25 and 40. Utterance is composed of audible movements, and deli- 
cate movements grow more clumsy and rigid after maturity. The 
constant habit of using selected diction, in parts which tend more 
and more to reflect the player’s known individuality and achieve- 
ment, leads to the development of a fixed quality of tone and of 
cadence. At its best this may be very beautiful, and the player 
who maintains such a standard throughout a long career is held 
up as a model to youth and is followed by a host of imitators, but 
often this very beauty may take on the effect of a mask. It may 
express the art of a player, not the real range of personality or of 
character required. This is the tragedian’s essential danger: 
Mounet-Sully, Sarah Bernhardt, Duse and Forbes Robertson all in 
their turn succumbed to it. “Tragedy is essentially a drowning and 
a breaking of the dykes ti:at divide man from man. It is on these 
dykes that Comedy keeps house.”* Here we get the opposite diff- 
culty. In the case of a young actor full of talent whose only voice 
training has been derived from the comments of various producers 
and critics on his rendering of individual parts, there is a tendency 
to make every part a “character” part. He feels that the voice 
must be changed with every part, like costume and gesture. Every 
act soon demands a deliberate variation in the whole character of 
speech. Usually he mimics some individual in every impersonation. 
He has no real voice or speech of his own, and takes no pains to 
improve his whole diction in a broad way on sound principles. 
Such a performer is an impersonator or a mimic rather than an 
actor; his various deliveries are like gramophone records slipped 
into his throat and mechanically recording superficial impressions. 





* Yeats’ introduction to Plays for an Irish Theatre. 
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Usually he believes himself born to treat tragedy in the same way, 
and his one ambition is to play Hamlet. Comedy of Humours, 
and in a lesser degree Comedy of Manners, foster such forms of 
speech. The voice deteriorates quickly under such treatment. 

If the risk of the character actor is that he disintegrates and 
diminishes his personality, the risk of the straight actor is that he 
always plays himself. We meet the young player who has been 
praised for having a “beautiful voice’—sometimes the jig of rhythm 
badly directed has led to a monstrous artificiality. ‘This speech is 
not unlike a dancer’s acting. One vocal pose succeeds another, each 
plastically beautiful; we are distracted from the significance of the 
performance by admiration for its graceful facility. If the bril- 
liantly gifted young player is a disciple of stylism, such a one 
falls into the habit of using speech as if it were a toy to play tricks 
with. Striving after a difficult effect a fortunate little trick seems 
to accomplish just what is required. It registers itself as a very 
present help in time of trouble and recurs at first sparingly, then 
more often in all such emergencies, and people begin to “love the 
funny way she talks”. 

Modern science has come to understand that the voice needs as 
careful training for speech as for song if it is to endure physically, 
let alone if it is to please; once its central quality is established 
strain need not be feared, but such training will be useless if fashion 
exalts errors of production under the impression that they are 
treasures of “personality”. The true stage voice is a voice physio- 
logically faultless, in which breathing, note, vowel, resonance and 
articulatory movement are physically balanced. Hoarseness is a 
disease, not a charm! nasality a vulgarism, not a brilliant touch 
of individual genius; muffled articulation suggests the need for a 
visit to the dentist, or the advisability of serving out ear trumpets 
to the audience with the ices, not an ingenious simplicity on the 
actor’s part. 

It must be frankly admitted that the voice trainers have them- 
selves to blame in a very large degree: they have taught on no 
clearer principle than imitation, and they have nearly always been 
ignorant of one side of their subject, either of the scientific, the 
aesthetic or the dramatic necessities of speech. Speech in the 
theatre is one of the four aesthetic uses of utterance; of these the 
greatest is song, the next, lyric verse speaking, the next drama, and 
the next ordered oratory. The singer has sole authority on the 
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question of vocal tone; the lyric poet alone understands the perfect 
meaning of rhythmic emphasis, the speech which can stress with- 
out shouting, hurry without cluttering and keep a tune without los- 
ing character; to the drama belongs the whole field of character- 
isation and of the shift and play of action in speech; the orator 
disdains all arts but that of logical significance. 

If we are to have a perfect training for the stage our players 
must “make” their voices first by acquiring the principles of their 
art, not with reference to their own profession only, but as they 
underlie every one of these great means of expression. The finest 
speakers on the stage have generally had a singer’s training. Tech- 
nique must be sound enough to become completely unconscious and 
inevitably resourceful—a matter of at least three years’ training be- 
fore freedom can be achieved. Copy no one; preserve unbroken 
the link between thought and tone; work till breath, note and ar- 
ticulation balance as perfectly as the limbs, body and head of a 
dancer; cultivate no defects for the sake of so called “character”; 
it is not necessary to grow a hump to play Richard III or suffer 
from senile dementia to portray the witches in Macbeth. 

The principles are very simple—poised and accurate action in a 
few tiny movements—but the application is never ending. Skill 
must pass beyond all conscious knowledge or self-congratulatory 
enjoyment into inevitable sureness. So the work must be begun 
young. Fiddling criticism of “accent” must give way to automatic 
purity in general vocal resonance. 

High voices are not better or worse than low ones; Edinburgh 
does not speak better or worse than London; Whitechapel does not 
possess a “charming dialect”, only a confined tendency to adenoids 
and a woeful lack of pocket handkerchiefs. 

Strong nerves, perfect physical co-ordination, intelligence and 
self-control lie behind all perfect speech, and where such speech is 
at the service of genius—how rare a combination!—we have the 
greatest of all human joys in the theatre. The conditions of acting 
are so unnatural that they demand relentless training. The result 
of such training should be perfect naturalness of effect. Perhaps 
acting is in reality at its best in youth. A self-denying ordinance 
like that which ruled the Russian Ballet might benefit the speech 
of the theatre. Years of adequate training, a brief period of splen- 
dour and—compulsory retirement at 29—with a state pension. In 
the meantime we might experiment with a National Theatre. 
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DEATH TAKES 


Bernard Szold, director, as Prince Sirki and Doro- 
thy McGuire as Grazia in the Omaha Community 
Playhouse’s production of Casella’s fantastic drama. 
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Theatres of town and gown find an increasing interest in plays of 
the American scene. They are, moreover, bold enough to produce 
the work of the country’s younger and more experimental drama- 
tists. The first Americans are represented in Hartley B. Alexan- 
der’s The Carved Woman (from his series—Manitou Masks), 
produced by the University of Oregon Players (Ottilie Seybolt, 
director). Paul Green’s The Field God was presented by the 
Northampton Players under the direction of Oliver Larkin. 

















Notman 


At Syracuse University Lynn Riggs’ Big Lake, under the direction 
of Sawyer Falk, and at the Cambridge School of the Drama Keith 
Mackaye’s Honey Holler, directed by Albert Lovejoy, evidenced 
the depth and richness of American native material. 
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AMERICAN PLAYS 


The drama of American life received further support from 
the brave and successful experiments of the Detroit Play- 
house with Martin Flavin’s The Road to the City, direction 
of Albert Riebling, the Carolina Playmakers with Arthur 
Palmer Hudson’s Git Up and Bar the Door, direction of 
Frederick Koch, and the Sante Fé Players with Witter 
Bynner’s 4 Night ind, directed by the author. 








MAKE-UP FOR THE SMALL 
STAGE 


By TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 


T= personnel of the Little Theatre is apt to be largely made 


up of young people. This means that one of the most nega- 

tive and destructive factors in the American theatre—type 
casting—does not apply. A young actor in such groups must be pre- 
pared to change his young face into the old face of the father in 
Beyond the Horizon, or into the face of Macbeth. He must know 
how to portray the rough features of a soldier, the comic features of 
Malvolio or the hypocritical face of Tartuffe. The young actress 
must understand how to portray the imprint which life has left on 
the face of Ranevskaia in The Cherry Orchard, or, by contrast, how 
to make up for the comic role of Charlotta in the same play. She 
must know the facial changes necessary to portray the varying life 
led by Nina in Strange Interlude during the six hours of the per- 
formance. She must be Lady Macbeth or an old crippled woman 
or any other character on assignment. In short, the amateur actor 
should be even more adept at the art of make-up than the profes- 
sional actor. 

Emphasizing make-up does not imply an intention to minimize 
the importance of self-expression through inner spiritual creation, 
as exemplified by Stanislavsky in his theory of “transparent effect’. 
Psychological analysis of a given part is, of course, of paramount 
importance both for professionals and amateurs. But that problem, 
as well as the specific analysis of an actor’s individual face has 
already been discussed in the article published in THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY in May, 1931. The fact which remains to be stressed is 
that for full self-expression, a young actor must possess, in addition 
to knowledge of the general technique of acting, full knowledge of 
the art of make-up in all its details. His chance of truly impersonat- 
ing a character, of visualizing his inner conception of a given part, 
depends on his use of grease-paint, nose-putty, wigs, etc. 

It sometimes happens, however, in groups of inexperienced young 
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actors, that make-up for the entire company is placed in the hands of 
the director or a specialist in the art. In such a case, the director or 
consulting expert, rather than the individual actor, must know the 
technical uses of paint, putty and wigs, the influence of lighting on 
paints and colors, and the varied nuances of this detailed art. 





—_ficom— 








The Jitney Players in The Duenna 


Generally speaking, an artistic theatrical performance should 
achieve a very intimate relation between the actor and the audience, 
between the emotions on the stage and the emotions in the auditorium. 
This was true in Greek drama, in which the chorus spoke for the 
audience. In primitive dances, too, the audience was a part of the 
performance. This unity of actors and audience is a basic idea 
of all good performances, but it is even more apparent in Little 
Theatres than on Broadway. 

Every actor who has played in small localities knows how some 
intimate movement or expression will find a reaction in the audience. 
That is why the actor must be even more meticulous about his make- 
up for a Little Theatre performance than for an appearance before a 
large audience. The small Persian or Medieval miniatures were 
designed for small groups of spectators; the large Gobelins were for 
large rooms and great crowds. 

Moreover the majority of Little Theatres are small buildings, 
seating only a few hundred spectators. The audience, as a rule, 
sits close to the stage. Obviously, on such a stage, make-up must be 
applied much more carefully than on the large stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House or the Martin Beck theatre, where spectators 
sit so far from the stage that all details of make-up are lost. 

It is obviously impossible, in dealing with a small stage and small 
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auditorium, to use the same methods of applying grease-paint, the 
same plastics in preparing false noses or false chins from nose-putty, 
that are used in a large theatre. Wrinkles, elevations of the frontal 
bone, all lines, in fact, must be finer and less obvious. The same 
effect is found in sculpture. The face of an Indian warrior on a 
statue back in the hills, visible from a state road in Illinois, is 
necessarily more rough and heavy featured than the face of a shep- 
herd made of Saxe porcelain. The famous Diana that topped the 
old Madison Square Garden lost her beauty when she was brought 
down to earth, for she had been designed to stand against the sky. 

The actor who masters the minute details of make-up required 
for a small theatre, will find his knowledge of great value when he 
reaches the professional stage. He will do well to remember that 
almost all the great actors of our time started their careers in small 
theatres before small audiences. An actor who, from the beginning 
of his career, is accustomed to a large stage and auditorium is 
always subject to the temptation to play for a crowd, and never for 
a small group of theatre lovers who react honestly to his art. 

There are other advantages to Little Theatre actors in the art 
of make-up. When it comes to the production of American plays, 
young actors are often able to copy types from their own experi- 
ence, instead of from books or hearsay. The country doctor from 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow, for example, will be for them a real 
figure, copied from some such doctor they have known. Ephraim 
Cabot may become for them a visualization of a grandfather or old 
neighbor. Take a young actor with a gift of observation, teach 
him the art of make-up, and he will be able to turn local types into 
living images on the stage. 

On the following pages are presented examples of make-up for 
different types of characters often portrayed by Little Theatre com- 
panies. They have been selected from the repertory of three 
prominent institutional theatres because institutional theatre cannot 
Cast its actors to type. Like the Little Theatre actor, the repertory 
actor must create a new face for each new role. The photographs 
are of Maria Ouspenskaya, for many years one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Moscow Art Theatre, Eva Le Gallienne, 
founder, director and leading actress of the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, and Alfred Lunt, one of the most distinguished members 
of the New York Theatre Guild’s acting company.* 

*The suggestions for Maria Ouspenskaya’s and Eva LeGallienne’s make-up are by 


Mme. Daykarkhanova; those for Alfred Lunt’s are by Akim Tamiroff, formerly of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 
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Maria OUSPENSKAYA 
Anna, in Gorky’s The 
Lower ‘Depths, a woman 
about to die in an ill-ven- 
tilated lodging house. Her 
lips indicate the fever which 
ravishes her. Her face shows 
her good nature and friendli- 
liness to humanity. 

(N. B. Wrinkles and shadows 
are al .ays indicated in dark 
brown: (Stein’s Lining 7 mixed 
evith Leichner’s carmine 3). This 
ts the only color which corre- 
Sponds to our skin pigment, and 
does not look unnatural on the 
stage. For male characters, face 
rouge may be replaced with a 
dark sun-burn.) 

Max Factor’s grease paints 6 
and 4% mixed. Highlights with 
Max Factor’s grease paint #4. 
Eye and cheek shadows as in- 
dicated above. Upper lashes, 
dark gray stain. Hair grayish. 


Charlotta, in Tchekov’s The 
Cherry Orchard. For many 
years governess in a Russian 
household, she is forgetting 
her German background. A 
sad and lonely character, as 
is discernible in the eyes and 
mouth, she covers her sor- 
row with a flippant manner. 

Max Factor’s grease paints 
4% and 5% mixed. Wrinkles 
and eye shadows as indicated 
above. Eye brows, Max Fac- 
tor’s dermatograph pencil (dark 
brown). Lips, Stein’s medium 
moist rouge. Corner of eye 
(between eyebrow and inner 
corner) Stein’s dark blue lining 
color 10, lightly covered. 


The Old Nurse in Tchekov’s 
Uncle Vanya. ‘The type of 
peasant woman who annexes 
herself to a family, raises 
the children and loves them 
as her own. Although she 
is forever grumbling, her face 
suggests extreme good nature. 
The broad nose is typical of 


this type of peasant. One 
knows that she is near- 
sighted. 


Max Factor’s grease paint 6 
and 8 mixed. Highlights with 
Max Factor’s 4%. Wrinkles and 
shadows as indicated above. 
Colorless lips. Gray hair. 


STREET 





MAKE-UP CHART 


ALFRED LUNT 

The impulsive and _ chal- 
lenging Essex in Maxwell 
Anderson’s Elizabeth and 
Essex. Mr. Lunt as courtier 
well-versed in intrigue. His 
deep-set eyes are ambitious, 
shrewd, cunning. His lips, 
particularly the lower one, 


are full and voluptuous. The 


lines in his forehead and face 
suggest a stubborn strength. 

Stein’s grease paint 10 blended 
with Stein’s Light Sunburn 
grease paint. Highlights with 
Stein’s arease paint 4. Wrinkles 
and shadows as indicated above. 
Eyebrows the same color as fer 
wrinkles and shadows, lightly 
touched with black lining color, 
Stein’s 17. 


Louis Dubedat in Bern- 
ard Shaw’s The Doctor's 
Dilemma. Mr. Lunt depicts 
in his face all the rascally 
genius of this young painter, 
recklessly dishonest about 
money, recklessly selfish 
about women. As the scamp- 
artist, he acts out the selfish- 
ness and the genius of the 
man. The face suggests 
extreme earthiness, the smile 


is like that of a mask. 

Stein’s grease paint 10. High- 
lights 4. Wrinkles and shadows 
as indicated above. Lips, Stein’s 
dark moist rouge. Use same 
rouge for cheeks. Eyebrows 
with Factor’s dark brown der- 
matograph pencil, lightly 
touched with black lining color. 
Upper eyelashes, black mascara. 


The delightful continental 
figure, Counselor Albert 
von Echardt in Sil-Vara’s 
Caprice engaged in adjusting 
two or three love-affairs. 
His graying temples disclose 
the secret of his age and 
experience. Self-approval is 
a quality not uncommon to 


Herr Albert. 

Factor’s grease paint 5A. 
Highlights with 4%. Wrinkles 
and shadows as indicated above. 
Eye brows, Factor’s dark brown 
dermatograph pencil. 
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Eva Le GALLIENNE 
Mirandolina, mistress of the 
inn in Carlo Goldoni’s La 
Locandiera, takes from life 
what she wants of it. Dom- 
inated by prejudice and 
tradition, vivid, alive, enjoy- 
ing her own way. Her eyes 
are bright, mouth voluptuous. 
Stein’s grease paint 8 and 13. 
Medium moist rouge (Stein’s) 
to be smoothly applied to the 
cheeks. Hudnut’s dark lipstick. 
Light shadows around the eyes 
with Stein’s dark blue 10 lining 
color. Tiny black lines, with an 
artistic brush, Rubin’s 2, on the 
eyelids close to the lashes. 
(Lines made with 17, Stein’s 
lining color). Same black for 
eyebrows, shadowed with Stein’s 
7 mixed with carmine 3. Dress 
eyelashes first with black mas- 
cara, then with black cosmetic 
beading. Dark powder. 


Eva Le Gallienne’s Juliet 
connotes noble birth. Latin 
fire burns vividly in her face. 
Her propensity for deep-feel- 
ing is indicated; she has no 
strength to overcome tradi- 
tion, yet takes her life. 

Max Factor’s grease paint 4% 
with a dash of 4. Rouge for 
cheeks (lightly covered) Leich- 
ner’s carmine vermilion lips, 
Hudnut’s lipstick, crimson 16. 
Eye shadows as indicated above. 
Black tiny lines on the eyelids 
close to the eyelashes. Eye 
brows, Factor’s dermatograph 
pencil in dark brown. 


Peter Pan, the little boy who 
refused to grow up, is 
confident and_ self-reliant. 
Miss Le Gallienne captures 
in her face the imaginative 
qualities of Barrie’s char- 
acter. Her mouth is young, 
her hair is perpetually dis- 
hevelled, her eyes eager and 
alive, she stresses youth in 


the heightened eye-brows. 
Factor’s grease paint 5A and 
514 mixed. Cheeks and lips, 
Steins’ medium moist rouge. Eye 
brows, Factor’s dark brown der- 
matograph pencil. Slight 
shadows around the eyes. 





(The photographs of Mme. Ouspenskaya [top to bottom] are by 
Rabinovitch and Bruqguiére; of Alfred Lunt by Parry and Van- 
damm; of Eva LeGallienne by Albert Petersen and White.) 

















THE HeEpGEROW THEATRE 


This playhouse recently rebuilt to keep pace with 
its progress, has been one of the most creatively ex- 
perimental of the professional suburban type. Many 
Pennsylvanians are finding it worth while to motor 
to Moylan, Rose Valley to see a Hedgerow pro- 
duction, under the directorship of Jasper Deeter. 
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Basement and ground 
floor plans showing 
how the Hedgerow 
Theatre at Moylan, 
Rose Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been im- 
proved and enlarged. 
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A floor plan. showing the indoor and outdoor stages of 
the Annie Russell Theatre, recently presented to Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, by Mrs. Edward Bok. 
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A New THEATRE FOR ROLLINS COLLEGE 


The new Annie Russell Theatre presented to Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, Florida, by Mrs. Edward Bok is appropriately designed 
in Spanish style by its architects, Kiehnel and Elliot of Miami. The 
exterior, and longitudinal and transverse sections are here shown. 
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The exterior of the Theatre Wing of the new Michigan League 
Building, at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, indicates 
the fine quality of the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre housed within. 
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The University of Michigan has not only its thoroughly equipped 
theatre for its finished performances but its Laboratory Theatre 
in which experiment flourishes. A half-timbered gable surmounts 
the Westwood Theatre, a playhouse built by the Red River 
Lumber Company for its employees at Westwood, California. 

















THE AMATEUR MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND 


By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


66 F we did not act we should go mad!” Thus one of the pro- 
vincial delegates at a recent conference of amateur actors 
at Exeter; and his words may well be taken as the text for 

any disquisition on a movement the sudden growth of which has 
added, since the Great War, a novel element to the social and cul- 
tural life of England. For while the amateur stage existed, of 
course, all through the nineteenth century, and earlier still, the 
present moment shows it in so startling a renaissance that, before 
dealing with its contemporary manifestations, it may be well to 
attempt some short analysis of their origin. 

How far all artistic movements may be traceable to a common 
and fundamental origin is a matter for dispute. But the theatre’s 
origin may, I think, be safely traced to that perennial need for 
spiritual release which is akin in many ways to the religious in- 
stinct. Thinking for a moment in terms of individuals rather than 
of “movements”, we find that the early history of many of the 
greatest actors and actresses (I exclude those who were born and 
bred in the atmosphere of the stage) often indicates a process simi- 
lar to that of religious conversion. The adolescent and potential 
actor suddenly wakes up to the fact that ordinary life is no better 
than a prison. He looks about him for a way of escape, and finds 
it, instinctively, in the chameleon opportunities of histrionic im- 
personation. For the actor’s mode of life is really a necessity of 
living, and not to express it might well—in the phrase of the Exeter 
amateur—“turn him mad”. 

It would appear that this need for spiritual release through fan- 
tasy is far more widespread than has usually been realized. Seen 
in the life of the professional actor at its best and most potent, it 
is no less a factor in the mental make-up of ordinary citizens who 
may have neither the artistic ability nor the desire to take up the 
stage as a profession. It is a factor, also, which any period of na- 
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GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


The Secretary of the 
British Drama Lea- 
gue and a scene from 
a type of play which 
he heartily recom- 
mends, Gordon Bot- 
tomley’s King Lear’s 
Wife as produced by 
Constance and Ifan 
Kyrle Fletcher for 
the Newport Play- 


goers’ Society. 





Sasha, London. 
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Strong movement and effective design are evident in the 
Halifax Thespians’ production of Karel and Joseph Kapek’s 
modern satiric fantasy, ddam the Creator, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Coe who also was responsible for the sets. 
Mr. Pickwick at Bath, a dramatization of the Bath episodes 
in Dickens’ novel, was played recently at the Bath Civic 
Playhouse in an appropriate set, designed by Peter King. 











THE AMATEUR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


tional excitement, or of social and economic stress might naturally 
be supposed to exaggerate, and one notes that it is precisely such a 
period in our own history which has seen the emergence of this new 
movement in amateur drama. I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the two phenomena may be legitimately related as cause and 
effect. And this view is borne out by the fact that Community 
Drama as we know it to-day has little in common with that hedo- 
nistic attitude of mind which seeks from art a purely passive re- 
action to an aesthetic experience. The Community Theatre move- 
ment is nothing if not active. It relies on strenuous personal effort 
from first to last. Its devotees-are, for the most part, people busy 
in other walks of life—people who might naturally be supposed to 
seek recreation in the ordinary forms of rest or sport or reading. 
But no. There is something imprisoned in them which can find no 
outlet in any of these ways. It is a spiritual repression which sends 
them to seek freedom upon the amateur stage. 

Statistics of the movement are hard to come by. Over 1,600 
amateur societies are now affiliated to the British Drama League. 
These certainly include the cream of the movement. But by no 
means the whole of it. In Liverpool alone there are said to be no 
fewer than 400 groups, many of them of a very elementary kind. 
The Federation of Women’s Institutes, an organization which has 
founded social centres in villages all over England, encourages dra- 
matic “sections” which by now must number many hundreds. Then 
there are the dramatic societies attached to schools and colleges, 
to companies of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, to churches, and of 
late even to chapels! Drama, in fact, is beginning to rival dancing 
and ping pong as a form of innocent recreation for the lively young. 

From this point of view, perhaps, no very serious artistic achieve- 
ment results. But the wide spread of the movement indicates a 
state of mind and a determination to “create” which is of pro- 
found significance at a time when mechanical art in the shape of 
the cinema, gramophone and radio is sweeping over the theatres 
and homes of the country. This contrary impulse to individual 
dramatic activity, unnoticed and unadvertised, is permeating every 
rank of society. It is a movement which appeals to high and low, 
rich and poor. Lord Howard de Walden has recently told us in 
the preface of his admirable little book of children’s pantomimes, 
how these plays of his have all been actually performed by and 
for his own family. The circumstances may be different, but the 
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impulse is precisely similar to that of some humble co-operative 
society which gathers the children together for an annual play in 
some suburban parish hall. 

The artistic side of the movement cannot be regarded as wholly 
divorced from such conditions. For this dramatic movement is a 
community movement, and as such it is, or should be, expressive 
of the life of the social nucleus from which it springs. Hence a 
legitimate question may well be: how far have individual amateur 
societies, or groups of societies, succeeded in expressing through 
their plays the spirit of their own life and of their own culture? 

I think it may be agreed that the best amateur acting at the pres- 
ent time is truly characteristic of its own conditions, rather than 
imitative of the methods and atmosphere of the professional theatre. 
In the more elementary groups we often find a sincerity and under- 
standing on the part of the actors which goes far to compensate 
for a necessary lack of technique and experience. To a sympathetic 
audience these qualities are sufficient of themselves to ensure ef- 
fectiveness. For the enjoyment one derives from amateur acting 
of this kind is net, indeed, so much aesthetic as intellectual; and 
one is thrown back upon the essential meaning of the play rather 
than wrought up into that state of trance which perfect acting and 
production alone can give one. 

If the elementary amateur, in the acting and production of his 
plays, has been able to achieve so much, one might expect to find 
that the movement had achieved, in its higher ranges, a new school 
of dramatists expressive of the community outlook and ideal. There 
are, in fact, several playwrights of repute whose work seems to be 
more often utilised by the amateur than by the professional stage. 
Laurence Housman’s Little Plays of St. Francis offers a good exam- 
ple of this. But so far, the amateur stage in England has failed to 
offer the professional stage any literary contributions comparable 
to those which were made by, say, the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
(which started as an amateur organisation), in the work of Synge, 
Yeats, Lady Gregory and Lennox Robinson. In saying this I do 
not forget the excellent work which has been done by such writers 
as Mr. Sladen-Smith of Manchester, Mr. Philip Johnson of bLiver- 
pool, and Mr. John Brandane of Glasgow—writers who are all 
watched with interest, and in whose future we have high. hopes. 

In such an article as this it would, perhaps, be invidious to sin- 
gle out for special mention any particular amateur organisations. 
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Strong movement and effective design are evident in the 
Halifax Thespians’ production of Karel and Joseph Kapek’s 
modern satiric fantasy, ddam the Creator, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Coe who also was responsible for the sets. 
Mr. Pickwick at Bath, a dramatization of the Bath episodes 
in Dickens’ novel, was played recently at the Bath Civic 
Playhouse in an appropriate set, designed by Peter King. 











By CANDLE LIGHT 


An effective moment from the Bristol Drama Club 
production of By Candle Light adapted from the 
German of Siegfried Geyer. : “ 














YOUNG WOooDLEY 


The Bristol Drama Club gave an interesting production of John 
Van Druten’s poignant drama of adolescence, known to Little 
Theatres throughout the world before the censor approved it 
for the English legitimate stage where now two other plays by 
the same author, After d/l and London Wall, are appearing. 
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But no one could cavil at an enumeration of the excellent com- 
panies which during the past five years have taken the first place in 
the British Drama League National Festival of Community Drama. 
They are as follows: In 1926 (out of six entries) The Hudders- 
field Thespians in St. Simeon Stylities; in 1927 (out of 107 entries) 
the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society in Mr. Sampson; in 
1928 (out of 156 entries) the Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players in 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals; in 1929 (out of 233 entries) 
the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club in The Devil Among the Skins; and 
in 1930 (out of.390 entries) the Hampstead Play and Pageant 
Union in The Man Who Wouldn’t Go to Heaven. It has been 
a source of great pride to the British movement that on two occa- 
sions British teams competing in the Little Theatre Tournament in 
New York—the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society and the 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players—have succeeded in securing the 
coveted Belasco Cup. 

In any list of outstanding English Community Theatres (how- 
ever incomplete) it is only right to mention two very distinguished 
societies which have not hitherto taken part in the National Festi- 
val, and could not therefore appear among the prize-winners. I 
refer to Mr. Nugent Monck’s Maddermarket Theatre Company 
at Norwich, and to the Un-named Society of Manchester. The 
Maddermarket amateurs work with the unique advantage of what 
is practically an Elizabethan stage. Their Shakespearean per- 
formances are truly admirable, and as a team, continuously in 
action, they have achieved a virtuosity unsurpassed by any other 
company in the country. The Un-named Society, performing un- 
der more straitened conditions, specialise in a peculiar and inten- 
sive form of decorative symbolism. Their work is always experi- 
mental, and commands the admiration of all who see it. 

Of the future of the amateur movement it is, perhaps, too early 
to speak with conviction. Is it a passing phase born of an abnor- 
mal state of society? Or is it rather the new outbreak of a perma- 
nent human impulse which has been for a time inhibited? One 
cannot say. But at least we know that at the present moment the 
amateur movement flourishes with unabated vigour, and that it bids 
fair, in the Provinces at any rate, to fill the place so unfortunately 
left vacant by the admitted failure of professional Touring Com- 
panies to retain support for the better kind of drama. 

It is a tragic fact that in many a town and city in England good 
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stage performances would be unknown to-day were it not for the 
efforts of the amateurs. The amateur can never take the place of 
the professional theatre, but the need is urgent, and for the next 
few years at any rate, the amateurs will, I believe, be more and 
more called upon to supply it. 

Almost at the moment of writing, the 1931 Festival has reached 
its conclusion. This year the total number of entries amounted to 
nearly five hundred, and of these, five Companies appeared at the 
Globe Theatre on Monday afternoon, April 20. They are printed 
in the order in which they were placed by the adjudicators, Miss 
Edith Craig, Mr. Cedric Hardwicke and Mr. Charles Morgan. 


1. The Falkirk High School F. P. Dramatic Circle in 4rdvorlich’s 
Wife, by Gordon Bottomley (awarded the Howard de Walden 
Cup, the highest award in the Festival). 

2. The Magnet Club, Edinburgh, in The Sisters’ Tragedy, by 
Richard Hughes. 

3. Pioneer Club, Bournemouth, in Act III of The Kingdom of 
God, by Sierra. 

4. Liverpool Playgoers’ Club, in The Thrice Promised Bride, by 

Cheng-Chin Hsiung. 

Sonning Village Players, in What Would You Do?—an original 

play specially written for the Festival by Mrs. Reid-Jamieson. 


Ww 


The fact that drdvorlich’s Wife was given the first place by the 
adjudicators is significant, as the award emphasises the importance 
which is attached by the promoters of the Festival to work of an 
imaginative and pictorial kind. The Falkirk players achieved great 
beauty in their unison verse-speaking, and the grouping of the 
Spirits of the Snow was statuesque and spiritually significant. 

In earlier Festivals there has been noticeable a tendency to realis- 
tic drama of the cottage interior type, which was already begin- 
ning to pall. It looks as if now we are likely to find a reaction 
toward a more coloured and universal type of drama, and this 
tendency in the Festival was further emphasised by the very beauti- 
ful production offered by the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club. The do- 
mestic middle-class or working class play, comparable to the in- 
terior paintings of the Dutch School, must always, and justly, ap- 
peal to a certain type of amateur dramatic society. More and 
more frequently in the future, however, I believe that poetic and 
pictorial drama will furnish the most valuable outlet to the 
creative ambition of the modern amateur. 
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By CANDLE LIGHT 


An effective moment from the Bristol Drama Club 
production of By Candle Light adapted from the 
German of Siegfried Geyer. 




















YOUNG WOoOoDLEY 


The Bristol Drama Club gave an interesting production of John 
Van Druten’s poignant drama of adolescence, known to Little 
Theatres throughout the world before the censor approved it 
for the English legitimate stage where now two other plays by 
the same author, d4fter All and London JV all, are appearing. 








THE MADDERMARKET 
THEATRE 


By W. NUGENT MONCK 


N 1921 an old Georgian Church in Norwich (England) was 
] converted into an Elizabethan Playhouse and called the Mad- 
dermarket Theatre from its situation in the square where, in 
Medieval times, the Madder roots were sold for making Turkey 
Red and other dyes. It was designed in order that Shakespeare’s 
plays could be presented with the staging and production for which 
they were originally intended, and already thirty of his plays have 
been produced in this way. It was soon discovered that practically 
any piece that did not depend upon Realism for its atmosphere 
could be played upon this open stage with its gallery in the rear, 
and that plays such as Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author and Tchekov’s The Three Sisters gained by the intimacy 
of the setting. This season, from last September to June, has been 
the most prosperous since the Maddermarket Theatre opened: 
a condition which may come from a certain popularity in the plays 
featured on our programme, though it is evident that the theatre 
has taken a definite place in the social life of this ancient Cathedral 
City of Norwich. 

The season began in September 1930 with a revival of Hamlet, 
played in Elizabethan costume with a setting by Owen P. Smyth, 
who has, since the production, become the designer at the Old Vic. 

Hamlet played to capacity and the utility of the Shakespearean 
method was proved by the tragedy taking only two hours and forty 
minutes, played from an uncut Folio version. Less successful was 
Dryden’s Restoration farce, Amphitryon, with the music that Pur- 
cell wrote for it. This satire, dressed and masked in the characters 
of the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte, failed to amuse the audience, 
who expected something pretty and sentimental. 

This was followed in November by Turgenieff’s 4 Month in the 
Country, with settings by Nugent Monck, which the audience, 
trained to like Tchekov, fully appreciated. Needless to say, Saint 
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Joan was as successful as we had anticipated. The scheme of the 
production was to remove it as far as possible from any of the 
commercial performances given in this country, and, although the 
acting was uneven, the play rose above minor blemishes. 

The New Year opened with Flecker’s Hassan, an interesting 
experiment for a Little Theatre, but really beyond the resources 
of this tiny stage. The settings and the dresses—for a big cast of 
about forty—were designed from Persian manuscripts of the Six- 
teenth Century. In February a new play of the Crinoline Period, 
The Force of Circumstances, was produced. It was followed by an 
unimaginative revival of Macbeth which again played to capacity. 
The chief feature in the production was the speed and virility of 
the action, though.the verse was often marred by false accents. 

While these lines are being written a vivacious performance of 
the Eighteenth Century comedy The Clandestine Marriage is going 
on. It is probably the most finished ensemble that the Nor- 
wich Players have presented up to now, and bursts of laughter 
prove the success of this un-literary and theatrical comedy. 

The season ends the first week of June with a performance of 
Shakespeare’s much neglected tragedy Timon of Athens with set- 
tings and dresses taken from Paul Veronese and Purcell’s music 
for the masque. 

This will be the thirtieth of Shakespeare’s plays to be produced 
in this theatre by the Norwich Players, no small achievement for a 
body of amateurs who are otherwise occupied during the day. 


THE LEEDS CIVIC PLAYHOUSE 


By GODFREY TALBOT 


TT: Leeds Civic Playhouse is one of the most important 
repertory theatres in the north of England. It was founded 
i in 1925 and has become an integral part of the city’s life, 
known familiarly to thousands of people as “the Civic”. It is a 
free theatre supported by the community through subscriptions and 
collections, and it is a successful theatre. 

A great industrial centre like Leeds needed such a theatre, and 
having got it has made it a place of social and cultural recreation. 
There are two first-class commercial theatres in the city, yet by 
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Swains 


At the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich the swift in- 
trigues of the old comedy, The Clandestine Marriage by 
Colman and Garrick, and the slower humor of Turgeniev’s 
A Month in the Country have found appreciative audiences. 





























A LitTLe THEATRE 


The Leeds and Bradford Civic Playhouse produced 
in St. Aidan’s Church, Leeds, the Oratorio, St. Pau, 
devised and arranged by Edith Craig. The photo- 
graph shows the stoning of St. Stephen. 
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THE LEEDS CIVIC PLAYHOUSE 


their side and distinct from them the Civic Playhouse pursues its 
upward way with the backing of keen and faithful audiences. The 
progress of the Playhouse may be attributed to experienced leader- 
ship, artistic intelligence and commonsense business methods. 

Mr. Charles F. Smith, one of the joint-founders of the Leeds 
Art Theatre and a director of the York Everyman Theatre, 
established the “Civic” in the early summer of 1925. It has over 
5,000 subscribers today. Among the most important productions 
are The Dybbuk, Danton and the Miracle Play at Kirkstall 
Abbey. The Dybbuk, the Yiddish play by S. Ansky, was produced 
early in 1927 by Edith Craig. It was Edith Craig at her best: a 
number of critics held that it was better than the London presenta- 
tion of the play; and undoubtedly it was one of the most notable 
and significant productions of the 1926-27 season in England. The 
Miracle Play, Robert, King of Sicily, (produced in the summer of 
1927) was played for seventeen nights in a magnificently appro- 
priate setting: the Cistercian ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. It was a 
religious spectacle drama based on Longfellow’s poem, written and 
produced by Nugent Monck of the Maddermarket Theatre, Nor- 
wich. It was a spectacle, unparalleled, in or out of doors, in the 
North of England, and was an example of how a community play 
should be handled. Mr. Monck and the organizers confronted tre- 
mendous difficulties—the inexperience of many of the 600 players, 
the building’s lack of floor or roof, scores of obstacles in the way of 
sight and hearing. But they surmounted them all. Romain Rol- 
land’s Danton was produced in the 1927-28 season by Norman 
Marshall, of the Cambridge Festival Theatre. This.was the first 
production of the play in England, and the ensemble work in par- 
ticular was worth going far to see. 

During 1929 the first link was forged in a chain of free repertory 
theatres over the North of England. The Bradford Civic Play- 
house was formed, on the same lines as the Leeds Playhouse. At 
first the Leeds organization acted as parent; but the Bradford Play- 
house is and will remain independent. After its first season Brad- 
ford could look to a future full of good prospects, with over 2,000 
subscribers. 

A production of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah came to crown the 
season of 1929. The company as a whole interpreted this difficult 
play astonishingly well, under the direction of Edith Craig, assisted 
by the regular Playhouse directors, Mr. James R. Gregson and Mr. 
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A. E. Payne. As this was a special after-season production a charge 
for admission was made. The public, however, was by no means 
slow to recognize the value of what was being offered, and the re- 
sponse was generous and instantaneous. Methuselah was performed 
nightly for four consecutive weeks. It opened at the Huddersfield 
Theatre Royal, ran there for a week, was given in Leeds during 
the following fortnight, and went to Bradford for a week after that. 

Other plays in the repertory were Everyman (done on the steps 
of the Town Hall), Robin Millar’s Thunder in the Air, Edward 
Percy’s If Four Walls Told, Strindberg’s The Father, The Pleasure 
Garden, by Beatrice Mayor, Bruno Frank’s bitter comedy, Twelve 
Thousand, Cock Robin, by Elmer Rice and Philip Barry, and The 
Show-Off. Most of these plays were produced in Bradford after a 
fortnight in Leeds. In most cases the cast was identical in both 
cities, and the companies were made up of both Leeds and Bradford 
players. 

In Bradford the Jowett Hall, a Little Theatre with distinct struc- 
tural and back-stage disadvantages, but the best building obtainable 
was taken for six productions, and seemingly impossible things were 
accomplished on a stage lamentably lacking in depth. The Leeds 
productions are adequately housed in the Albert Hall, and although 
the hall was built to serve only as a lecture and concert hall and the 
stage was never adapted to the needs of a progressive theatre, there 
might be many worse homes for the Playhouse. For a year or two 
the Playhouse used this platform with little masking or alteration 
of any kind, and found it particularly suitable for productions de- 
manding an apron stage. But a good plain proscenium and other 
improvements have made an anachronistic edifice as much like an 
up-to-date playhouse stage as possible. 

New rehearsal rooms and offices have also recently been acquired 
and the Playhouse now looks back in comparative comfort upon the 
years during which players and officials struggled to overcome the 
difficulties attending business premises and rehearsal rooms, the 
material decay of which may be judged from the fact that on sev- 
eral occasions windows fell into the street during rehearsals. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


The epigrams of the Victorian aesthete still delight Ameri- 
can audiences. The Studio Theatre Players of Buttalo, 
(Jane Keeler, director) winners of the Belasco Cup in last 
year’s national one-act play tournament, tried their hand 
this season at The Importance of Being Earnest. So did 
the Virginia Players of the University of Virginia, in 
modernistic sets designed by Luther Greene. 
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Three character-couples in productions 
widely varied in style: the Anniston 
(Alabama) Little Theatre’s constructiv- 
ist presentation of Tchekov’s 4 Marriage 
Proposal, directed by John M. Knapp; 
the Denver University Civic Theatre 
performance of Lennox Robinson’s The 
Whiteheaded Boy, directed by Walter 
Sinclair; and (left) the Goodman Thea- 
tre (Chicago) production (for the first 
time in America) of Pirandello’s Laz- 
zaro. The latter was photographed by 
Tolya Fizdale by his new method which 
allows of taking the picture with stage 
lighting, during the performance. 
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AUSTRALIAN DRAMA 


By LESLIE REES 


ROM time to time a sturdy effort is made in Australia to 
light the candle of native drama. Such an effort is being 
made in Sydney just now, where the first permanent theatre 
founded with the direct aim of producing Australian plays of seri- 
ous quality has been running for a year and has good prospects. 
The Australian States have been a Federation for thirty years 
but any consciousness of nationhood among the Australian people 
has existed only since the war. It is merely the latest generation 
of young men and women who regard themselves, not as Queens- 
landers, not as Victorians, but as pure Australians. To the greater 
part of these, any such movement as an attempt on the part of one 
State to secede from the Commonwealth seems a destructive heresy. 
In the eyes of men and women over forty, however, this national 
unity is merely an aggregation of free-willing units under a Fed- 
eral rule, joined for convenience’s sake and which might just as 
well divide again if division becomes more expedient. For nearly 
all adults the Commonwealth Parliament, sitting at Canaberra 1s 
the Commonwealth, for there can be little else to bind such widely- 
separated places as Perth and Darwin together—even the climate 
is different—except a common rule. All of which shows why a 
drama born of a truly Australian consciousness has been difficult 
up to date. We have little tradition of our own; half our popula- 
tion is imported from Britain, bringing with it its own clinging set 
of outlooks and trying unsuccessfully to adapt them to Australian 
conditions. The Australian’s reactions to his own soil and climate 
have hardly had time to harden into an individual character. Here 
is a major cause for the paucity of characteristic Australian drama. 
Those who have experimented have in nearly every case made 
their background and characters Australian almost as a matter of 
course. To do this has seemed to them one of the essential ingredi- 
ents of a national drama. Whether it is or not is a moot point; it 
does not do to confuse local colour with local essence. Truly Eng- 
lish writers do not necessarily write of England. But there was 
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naturally a desire to cease aping London or American plays with 
Mayfair or New York drawing room settings. Australian city 
personality is not yet clearly differentiated from English and to 
emphasize the Australian flavour, the writers have usually made 
their plays about the raw outback, the ranch, the farm, the drov- 
ing track, that could be little else than Australian. Here there was 
a difficulty. Those who see plays or read them are mostly in the 
cities and the Australian city folk are not really interested in the 
outback life. Nearly all our novels deal with life in the bush and 
it is a well-known and bitterly-lamented fact that Australians sel- 
dom read Australian novels. Henry Handel Richardson, Vance 
Palmer, Katharine Prichard, are notable Australian novelists who 
seek their public—and find it—not in Australia but almost exclu- 
sively out of it. In the cities there is the blight of the word “local”. 
A “local” play in Australia immediately invites indifference or 
neglect. One newspaper is so conscious of the killing influence of 
the word that it has banned it forever from its columns. While in 
London the safest background for a play is London itself, in 
Australia an Australian background seems to most people a presage 
of something second-rate. So it has always been difficult to congre- 
gate a sufficient number of enthusiasts—playwrights, actors and 
especially audience—to maintain a theatre with particular ideals. 
Sydney and Melbourne are cities of over a million people each 
and with equal prospects, one might imagine, to those of Dublin, 
Manchester and Birmingham. But Australia’s splendid isolation 
makes the difference, and with 12,000 miles between them and Lon- 
don, those cities might have done less than they have. 

History records that the first Australian theatre opened its doors 
in Sydney in 1796 to an audience composed of military gentry (in 
the pit) and warm and wicked humanity (in the gallery). In those 
days money was scarce among His Majesty’s guests in the colony 
and in lieu thereof, payment in kind was accepted and one writer has 
described the attendants on the doors “struggling with the compu- 
tation of pounds of flour, cuts of steak and silver coins, while a 
doorkeeper is placing the more liquid profits into safety”. This 
system unhappily led to abuses. So spirited was the enthusiasm 
for the drama that such incidents as the killing of the military 
officers’ greyhounds and the bartering of their flesh under the name 
of kangaroo at the theatre door became common and Governor 
Hunter closed the theatre. Over a hundred years elapsed between 
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this inauguration of the theatre and the beginnings of a native 
drama movement. Various Australian melodramas were written 
in the nineteenth century but it seems that no serious attempt was 
made to foster a drama which would have literary as well as dra- 
matic interest until 1909-12, when William Moore, journalist and 
author, organized annual Australian play nights in Melbourne. 
Among the plays produced were The Woman Tamer and The 
Sacred Place by Louis Esson, The Burglar, by Katharine Prichard 
and If Youth But Knew by Kathleen Watson. The Repertory So- 
ciety, which began in Melbourne under Gregan McMahon in 1911 
produced a number of Australian plays, including one of Esson’s 
best, Dead Timber. In 1922 the Pioneer Players were formed in 
Melbourne and introduced to the public Vance Palmer and Stewart 
McKay as serious dramatic artists. Louis Esson was also one of 
the strong forces in this enterprise, which ran for three years. It 
brought out Esson’s The Drovers which with Dead Timber and 
others was published by Henderson, of The Bomb Shop, Charing 
Cross Road, London. Judged by publication, Esson and Palmer 
are the most successful dramatists in Australia. The Drovers was 
greeted by one English critic as “the finest one-act play since 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea” but despite this extraordinary encour- 
agement, Esson has met with little welcome among Australian 
repertory theatres, all of which profess to be searching for native 
plays, while enthusing over Milne and Barrie. The Drovers is the 
tragedy of an Australian cattleman, who is trampled mortally by a 
herd in the scrub and dies alone there in order that the thirst- 
maddened herd may be hurried on by the other drovers to a water- 
hole. The pathos is in Briglow Bill’s mature acceptance of his 
fate. Dead Timber sets out the hardships of life on a farm, ending 
in the suicide of a failure-harassed settler. Some of Vance Palmer’s 
plays have been published in Australia and include The Black 
Horse, Telling Mrs. Baker, The Prisoner and The Travellers. He 
stands chief among Australian writers for an interest in the subtle 
interplay of threads of personality. He has written full-length 
plays as well as one-acts, but as with Esson and others the uncer- 
tainty of reasonably-efficient stage production has had the effect of 
freezing into comparative inactivity a potentially fine playwright. 

It is the sombre side of Australian life with which our playmak- 
ing has mostly concerned itself. And the playmaking has, like most 
of our literature, almost instinctively taken the direction of straight- 
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out realism.. We have had scarcely any experiments in fantasy or 
symbolism. Hugh McCrae, the poet, has provided the exception 
in The Ship of Heaven. There has been highly popular farce in 
On Our Selection, but what really is needed in Australia is a comedy 
of manners. The difficulty is that our “manners” are scarcely sta- 
bilized. One or two good historical plays have been produced. 
Alan Wilkie, who has played Shakespeare from east to west of the 
Continent for many years, recently presented Governor Bligh, by 
Doris Egerton Jones, for over a month in Sydney; Stewart McKay 
wrote John Blake which dealt with early convict days in Norfolk 
Island, Melbourne and Sydney, in a manner somewhat akin to 
Drinkwater’s historical plays; and Louis Esson has just finished two 
historical dramas of which the titles are not yet divulged. The 
Touch of Silk, a play by Betty M. Davies, recently had some suc- 
cess in Sydney and Melbourne repertory theatres. ‘There have 
been two or three writers who have left Australian shores and 
done their best work elsewhere—Reginald Berkeley of The Lady 
of the Lamp, W. J. Turner and Harrison Owen. 

The last two years have seen the budding of several important new 
repertory enterprises in Australia but the Sydney Community Play- 
house alone among them’ insists that the Australian play is pre- 
eminently the thing. In a year this little theatre has produced 
about 30 one-act plays by Australian authors as well as four three- 
act plays. The Australian repertory has been drawn on, so that the 
theatre has the support of men like Moore and Esson who have 
been active from the beginning of the drama movement. But the 
play of the year has been Leslie Heylen’s Two Minutes Silence. 
Heylen is a young Australian who spent some of the war years in 
Europe and his play is mostly concerned with simple folk who 
stumbled through the war not knowing what it was all about. As 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s The Roof, some of the scenes are contempora- 
neous and deal with characters in a London basement, a shelter in 
France, a convent and on the embankment during the silence. The 
play has proved so successful that it has been acquired by an Ameri- 
can talkie company. A later venture is a new play by Heylen called 
Bush Fire, a study of a man who fears fire and yet saves his mother 
from a burning farmhouse. 

“The lamp is lit, the seed is sown,” an Australian poet writes. 
Possibly the dozen just men which are Mr. St. John Ervine’s pre- 
scription for the creation of a native drama are drawing together. 
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Increasing competence in both the make- 
up and acting of character parts has been 
recorded by the season’s amateur produc- 
tions. The Greensboro College Players 
(North Carolina) produced a dramati- 
zation of Alice in Wonderland directed 
by Elba Henninger; Eugene O’Neill’s J/e 
gave character actors ample opportunity 
at Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College; and Jane Gutman of the Pough- 
keepsie Community Players played “‘Old 
Sweetheart” in Three Live Ghosts, di- 
rected by Antoinette Swan. 
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Modern drama continues to pay tribute to its great founder. Peer 
Gynt (played by Burton James) and Aase (Sophia Rosenstein) 
ride behind the speeding horse in the Seattle Repertory Playhouse 
production of Ibsen’s grim fantasy, directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
James. The Southwestern University Mask and Wig Players 
(Georgetown, Texas) produced 4 Doll’s House, with a triple 
window letting in a southern sun on Nora and Dr. Rank. 

















An unusual and effective setting marked the production of When 
We Dead Awaken, performed at the Hedgerow Theatre (Moylan, 
Rose Valley, Pennsylvania) under the direction of Jasper Deeter. 
Lester Lang’s mountain set made a fitting background for the 
Gloucester School Little Theatre’s performance of Little Eyolf, 
directed by Florence Cunningham and Florence Evans. 
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Groups differing in matter, similar in composition. David Pinski’s 
characters gather about the dollar sign at the crossroads in the 
Jewish People’s Institute production of The Dollar, winner of the 
Chicago Drama Tournament. C. K. Munro groups the guests of 
the boarding house about the card table in dt Mrs. Beam’s (Little 
Theatre of Duluth, Alan Wallace, director). 
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THE CHARIOT OF THESPIS 


By IRENE DI ROBILANT 


O the streets from which it originally came, in the squares 
where people assemble, discuss, fight, make love, enacting 
their individual as well as collective drama, the Italian 

theatre has returned with the chariot of Thespis. 

Early in June the gigantic state recreational organization known 
as the Dopolavoro (after work) announces the titles of the plays 
and the names of the actors who will partake in the activity of the 
three portable theatres which will spend the summer on the road. 

One large motor truck accommodates a 10 by 6 stage, six actors’ 
dressing rooms, a number of folding sets, a modern self-generating 
lighting system, and a tent providing shelter for 250 people seated 
on folding linen benches. When the weather permits and the per- 
formance is given in the evening, the stage is set without the tent, 
an enclosure is made for seats and abundance of space is left for 
free standing room and for the window audiences which are par- 
ticularly numerous when the play is staged on a city piazza. 

The first performance usually takes place in Milan, and the com- 
pany is greeted by the hearty applause of the Dopolavoro amateur 
players who are responsible for its inception and who meet to wish 
the chariot god-speed. Critics attend, newspapers publish reviews 
just as for other theatres, and then stage, scenery, property is fitted 
into the truck, a passenger car takes the director and part of the 
staff, and the chariot moves on, visiting provincial towns, small 
villages, mountain hamlets, until the three companies have covered 
the entire length and breadth of the Italian boot, have been ferried 
over to both Sicily and Sardinia, finally to be shipped back some- 
what travelworn, but enriched by experience and enthusiasm to the 
headquarters in Milan. 

The chariot of Thespis is, to a certain extent, the creation of one 
man, who received the enthusiastic support of the newly created 
Dopolavoro. Gioachino Forzano, the versatile live wire of the 
Italian theatre is at present the stage manager of the Scala; he has 
often been both impresario and producer in dramatic companies 
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and is the author of over thirty plays, some of which are enjoying 
lasting popular favor. 

When the Scala closes, Forzano gives the benefit of his experience 
to the Dopolavoro, in which amateur theatricals and stage-craft 
have come to occupy an important part. 

The enthusiasm of the popular audiences coming from field and 
factory, the real talent displayed by some of the improvised actors 
suggested the idea of bringing the theatre closer to the great masses 
of people who live at a distance from large towns, and who in the 
cities themselves would never dream of entering a regular play 
house. 

It is Forzano’s conviction that only by bringing back the theatre 
to the people will the people be able to give the stage the new life 
and inspiration of which it is in dire need. Just recently one of 
Italy’s leading critics, Adriano Tilgher, endeavored to analyze the 
cause of the stagnation which has prevailed in Italian theatre life. 
A few years ago the stage was the centre of enthusiastic hopes and 
vivid discussion. Chiarelli had written The Masque and the Face; 
with Six Characters in Search of an Author Pirandello had added 
the problem of superimposed personalities to the already abundant 
possibilities of theatrical expression. Foreign observers turned 
their eyes to Rome with interest, believing that the Italian theatre, 
which for generations had been satisfied with the repetitious adapta- 
tion of the French cliché, was about to speak once more for itself. 
Hopes, however, were soon shattered; the prismatic vision of life 
offered by the “grotesque” failed to accomplish its promise. It 
furnished a number of suggestions, opened new and fascinating 
vistas which have had a notable influence on contemporary drama, 
but the plays which had at first appealed to the mind, failed to ring 
true and left the heart untouched. Rosso di San Secondo made a 
last effort, but in Puppets of Passion the strings suddenly broke, 
and the characters not only fell in a limp heap but in a moment 
of sincerity revealed that they were and always had been lifeless. 
The audiences grew restless and turned despondently to the talking 
pictures, only to find disappointment once more. 

In the meantime, life continued on the streets, displaying constant 
transformation and change of scenes and characters. Localism is 
rapidly disappearing; dialectal companies, like dialectal literature, 
which once had a leading part in Italian life, have almost died 
out. Italy today is really a nation, and excepting in a few 
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remaining externals, it has acquired a unity of feeling, of language 
and habits which was inconceivable only a few decades ago. A 
national theatre is for the first time possible and it is probably at 
this moment undergoing the process of incubation. 

The Thespian chariot has started on the road, and may meet the 
new drama on its way. The little stage is rapidly set up, while in- 
habitants look curiously on. The company arrives, and Fortuny’s 
translucent cupola sheds soft and illusive lights on the stage. Gol- 
doni’s comedies are always favorite standbys and D’Annunzio’s 
Figlia di Iorio which had its premiére in the poet’s own garden 
on the Lake of Garda, proved most popular last summer, particu- 
larly in the south, from which both the author and the subject mat- 
ter of the play originated. 

The settings with their simple symmetrical lines, and the elabo- 
rate lighting effects with which Forzano has endowed the chariot 
of Thespis made the fire scene in the last act particularly effective. 
The maid accused of witchcraft goes happily to the stake accom- 
panied by her lover, while the D’Annunzian exaltation of Life 
Heroic is expressed in the closing lines: “How beautiful is the 
ruddy flame”. The audience shed tears of joy, but a reproachful 
note was sounded from Vatican City, when the Pope’s official 
daily, the Osservatore Romano, regretted that the simple minds 
and innocent customs of country folk should be polluted by the 
presentation of a play replete with sensuous and pagan virtuosity. 

Aside from this incident the chariots went their way all through 
the summer amid universal applause. Each company gave five 
weekly performances in three different places—two performances 
in larger centres and one in the hamlets in which the entire popu- 
lation is taken care of in one evening. 

The cost of equipment of a complete Thespian Chariot is re- 
ported at 150,000 lire. Eight men, including a technical director 
are required for property, stage setting and mechanical work. The 
cost of the company varies according to the plays chosen, but the 
entire outfit can be made self supporting if the interest displayed 
during the past season is maintained. 

The experiment started in 1929 with a single company, but the 
requests for shows became so intense that two other chariots had 
to be equipped for the summer of 1930—enabling, over half a mil- 
lion people to attend the performances, while drama was for the 
first time brought to the isolated communities of Sardinia where it 
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was attended by 65,948 people without counting the standing room, 
and of these probably many thousands had never seen a theatre of 
any kind. 

The success of the travelling drama suggested an opera com- 
pany on wheels, which had its official inauguration in the month 
of July, last summer. 

The opera chosen was La Boheme; the setting was furnished by 
the romantic lake at Torre del Lago in Tuscany where Puccini 
lived, and where he alternated the writing of operatic scores with 
duck shooting. He wished to be buried there. 

The portable stage was placed on a floating platform while an 
audience of eight thousand people, coming from every part of Italy 
and from the neighboring resort of Viareggio was somewhat sum- 
marily accommodated on the lake shores. The natural scenery 
which retains all the charm of primitive wilderness seemed some- 
what in contrast with the Parisian atmosphere depicted on the 
stage, but the general effect was delightful and if the performance 
was lacking in superlative artistic quality, this was amply compen- 
sated by the atmosphere which the place and its associations created, 
and by which artists and audience were drawn together in a com- 
mon revelry. 

Impressive as the Torre del Lago performance really was, the 
operatic chariot does not seem to have so vast an opportunity as 
the one which lies before its dramatic predecessor. 

The Italian people know and love opera, and have abundant op- 
portunity of attending it at a very moderate cost, particularly in 
summer, when it is presented in vast arenas such as the classical 
theatres of Verona and Pola. No less than seventeen opera houses 
are scattered over Italy, located even in small centres, while travel- 
ling companies tour all resorts during the summer. That the classi- 
cal Italian repertoire has not been extended to include new and 
equally successful operas is easily explained by the fact that opera 
is not a modern art and can hardly be modernized. It is in every 
way a survival of another age, and like many good things of the 
past it can live forever within its own form of life, retaining the 
faded-petal charm and fragrancy for which there may always be a 
place even if offered in contrast to the hectic tempo of our times. 

In fact the operatic chariot was asked to go abroad and enjoyed 
success in Belgium, where opera is not as widely known as in Italy. 

The chariot of Thespis instead had better stay at home and re- 
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turn to the audiences who look forward to its yearly visit. Sugges- 
tions as to plays, and a number of timidly presented manuscripts 
are reaching Forzano daily from unknown members of the wayside 
audience, while the amateur players of the many Dopolavoro Little 
Theatres have spent pleasant winter evenings in designing sets, try- 
ing plays and studying lighting devices with which to improve the 
travelling company when it next goes out. 

The streets, piazzas, churches, stairways on which the religious 
Mystery Plays first started and are to some extent continued during 
the passion week are in no way unusual settings for Italian drama. 
The people talking in market places, and exchanging glances at 
the fountains, the old men sitting at the cafés telling stories which 
make maidens blush, all have furnished the characters and the 
scenes of the period in which the Italian theatre was great. Are- 
tino’s Philosopher, Machiavelli’s Mandragola, and later Giordano 
Bruno’s Candelaio all derive their salacious wit from the streets 
and popular life. Along the roads of Venetia the Commedia dell’ 
Arte travelled, fixing in a definite type and masque a few familiar 
aspects of popular life which had already been glorified in dance 
and song. The Thespian stage which now suddenly rises on a vil- 
lage piazza, or amid busy crowds in the urban thoroughfare is 
therefore something of a home coming. 





Mask — Marquette University 
Prompt Book 
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A PROJECT IN COOPERATION 


SHOW that would utilize actively as many as possible of 

the resources of a college community was for eleven years 

the aim of the producers of the annual musical comedy 

at the University of Colorado. With a Lien on Love, the 1931 
production, their purposes were finally and almost completely real- 
ized. The presentation of a performance of this type was an ex- 
tensive operation. It offered to the students of the university, 
regardless of the departments in which they were registered, and 
in close association with the faculty, the opportunity for pleasant 
exercise of the talents they were developing in their class rooms. 
Francis Wolle, Associate Professor of English Literature, who 
has been responsible for the musical shows since they were begun, 
was the author and director of the piece. He chose his subject 
matter from the western background—the cowboy and Indian coun- 
try of a few generations ago, and by so doing emphasized the artis- 
tic significance of authentic folk-ways and gave to the students of 
History, Sociology and Art interesting problems in research. Two 
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Indian Dancers and Indian Gods 


students from the School of Journalism provided a part of the dia- 
logue. The School of Music, under the direction of Rowland V. 
Dunham arranged the musical setting, and composed many of the 
songs. A pit orchestra was organized by Horace Jones, the direc- 
tor of the University Orchestra and the University Band, and Alex- 
ander Grant, teacher of singing, drilled the Glee Club. 

The Art Department, under the effective leadership of Muriel V. 
Sibell, who designed much of the production, was responsible for 
scenery, costumes, posters and general décor; make-up was handled 
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Characters and Costumes of the Old Wild-W est 


by the class in Play Presentation. 

Students of the College of Engineering constructed the scenery, 
including the corral gate and the high barred fence on which the 
gymnastic team from the Department of Physical Education per- 
formed their evolutions. Undergraduates in Electrical Engineer- 
ing were in charge of the varied lighting effects. 

The manager and assistant manager of the show were students 
in the School of Business Administration. Difficulties which they 
or the groups already enlisted could not solve were disposed of by 
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Western Sets of Ingenious Construction 


the manager of student affairs, the university construction depart- 
ment, the comptroller’s office and even the Office of the President. 

Over four hundred and seventy students competed for positions 
in the cast and dancing choruses, and a total of one hundred and 
thirty found an outlet for their energies in the production. 

Perhaps the high point of the show was the Indian Buffalo dance 
in the fourth scene. Under the tutelage of Indian students a dance 
group wearing head-dresses from the unique collection of Ralph 
Hubbard performed to the beat of the Indian drums. Figures of 
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Imaginative Sets and Costumes 


unusual interest in this dance included those of the Katcina gods, 
male and female (p. 603) who watched the dancing, and that of 
the main performer wearing the horned and hairy buffalo mask. 
In the same scene the Indian group performed a war dance, carry- 
ing spears and shields, and wearing on their hips the feather bus- 
tles of the sun dance, on their heads the now rare tsingaras made 
of porcupine quills, or the triple sun dance feathers. 

The most completely cooperative unit was the Corral scene 
(p. 605). In this the glee club as a chorus of cowboys sang bal- 
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Dance Choruses and Show Posters 


lads of the plains, the gymnastic team did stunts on the gate and 
fence made practicable by the civil engineers, the electrical engi- 
neers flooded light on the back drop, the snow capped mountain 


range (painted by art stu- 
(executed by seamstresses 
made a variegated ka- 
culminated in a spirited 
uniting the show’s pur- 
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A THIRD LESSON IN ACTING’ 
A Pseudo-Morality 


By RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


HE creature and I are walking 

i in the park. She is in a rage. She 

has been rehearsing a part in the 
talkies. 

THE CREATURE: . and then they 
stopped. | waited for an hour and a half. 
We started. This time three lines from 
the big scene; three lines—that was all. 
After that again a wait of an hour. It is 
impossible—simply impossible. Machinery, 
electricity, lenses, microphone, furniture, 
that is all that counts. An actor? Who 
cares? Acting? A miserable accessory. 

I: And yet a few actors achieve quite a 
high degree of dramatic art. 

THE CREATURE: Now and then—for 
five seconds—rare as black pearls. 

I: If you look for them, not so rare. 

Tue CREATURE: Qh, how can you say 
so. You, who all your life advocated the 
magnificent, flowing, live theatre. How 
can you look for rare moments of beauty 
in talkies? Even when you find them they 
are separated, disjointed, cut, uneven. How 
can you defend those moments and justify 
them? 

I: Tell me, have I helped you before 
with my talks? 

THE CREATURE: You have. 

I: Are you willing to listen now, with 
as little interruption as possible? 

THE Creature: [| am. 

I: All right. Look at that marble foun- 
tain. It was made in 1902 by Arthur 
Collins. 

THE CREATURE: How do you know? 

I: It is chiselled on the rim of the base. 
You promised not to interrupt me. 

THE CREATURE: Sorry. 

I: How do you like Mr. Collins’ work? 


* See also: A First Lesson in Acting, October, 
1923; A Second Lesson in Acting, July, 1929, 
by Richard Boleslavsky. 


Not bad. Quite sim- 
ple and clear in form. It harmonizes with 
the landscape; it is noble. Made in 1902, 
it has definite traces of modern conception. 
What else has Arthur Collins done? 

I: This is the last work he ever did, 
He died—35 years of age. He was a 
promising sculptor. ‘Though young, he in- 
fluenced many of the present modern 
masters. 

THE CREATURE: I can see it. Isn’t it 
wonderful that he left his work behind him 
so that we can look at it, trace the line of 
creative descent, and understand the vision 
of our contemporaries. 

I: It is wonderful, indeed. Wouldn't 
you like to see and hear Mrs. Siddons right 
now, acting the lines: 

‘“‘Here’s the smell of the blood still; all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

What would you give to learn what Mrs. 
Siddons did with those “Oh! Oh! Oh!’s?” 

They say that people used to faint when 
she did it; we don’t know. 

And wouldn’t you like to hear David 
Garrick, in Richard III, scorn William 
Catesby: 

“Slave! I have set my life upon a cast. 

And I will stand the hazard of the die.” 

Or Jefferson, or Booth, or Ellen Terry? 
I still remember Salvini’s reaction when 
Iago would say: 

“But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

I tried once to describe it. 
is gone. 

This fountain speaks for itself. 
is nothing to speak for Salvini. 

THE CREATURE: Really, it is a pity 
... (she pauses, grows pensive and then 
says, with a wistful smile) Well, it seems 
that I gave you a cue. 


THE CREATURE: 


In vain. It 


There 
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I: You always give me the cues. I 
don’t invent things. I observe them and 
present them to you; you draw the conclu- 
sions and profit by them. The only real 
rules in art are the rules that we discover 
for ourselves. 

Tue Creature: I have discovered that 
it is too bad not to have the images and 
yoices of great actors preserved for pos- 
terity. Now, I’m drawing a conclusion; 
because of that I must suffer in my work 
the mechanism and cheapness of the talkies? 

I: No. The only thing you have to do 
is to march abreast of your times, and do 
your best—as an artist. 

Tue CREATURE: Impossible. 

I: Inevitable. 

THE CREATURE: It is a false vogue—a 
fad. 

I: Narrow way of thinking. 

THe CreATuRE: My whole nature as 
an actress rebels against that mechanical 
monster. 

I: Then you are not an actress. 

THe CREATURE: Because I want a 
free, uninterrupted outlet for my inspira- 
tion and creative work? 

I: No. Because you do not rejoice in 
the discovery of a great and final instru- 
ment of drama; the instrument which all 
the other arts have had since time imme- 
morial, and which the oldest art, the thea- 
tre, lacked until today; the instrument that 
gives to the theatre the precision and scien- 
tific serenity which all the other arts have 
had; the instrument that demands of the 
actor to be as exact as the color scheme in 
painting, form in sculpture, string, wood, 
brass in music,mathematics in architecture, 
words in poetry. 

THE Creature: But look at the hun- 
dreds of incredibly stupid talkies appearing 
each week—poor acting, insignificant 
action, wrong rhythm. 

I: Look at the hundreds of millions of 
stupid paintings, songs, performances, houses 
and books that have appeared since the be- 
ginning of time, that have gone into ob- 
livion without hurting anybody while the 
good ones survived. 

THe Creature: Is one good talkie 
worth hundreds of bad ones? 

I: Be generous. The idea is worth 
them. It is the preservation of the art of 
the actor—the art of the theatre. Spoken 


drama equally with written drama. Do you 
realize that with the invention of spon- 
taneous recording of the image, movement 
and voice, and consequently the personality 
and soul of an actor, the last missing link 
in the chain of the arts disappears, and the 
theatre is no more a passing affair, but an 
eternal record. Do you realize that the 
intimate creative work of an actor need 
no longer be performed before the public 
eye; that there need be no more dragging 
the audience into a sweat and labor over 
your work. The actor is free from on- 
lookers in the moment of creation and only 
the results of it are judged? 

Tue Creature: The actor in front of 
machinery is not free. He is chopped to 
pieces—almost every sentence of his part is 
separated from the previous and the follow- 
ing ones. 

I: Every word of a poet is separated 
from the other words. The assembled 
whole is what counts: 

THe CREATURE: But how can one get 
the flow of the part? How can one build 
up an emotion and rise to the unconscious 
climaxes of real inspired interpretation of a 
part? 

I: In the way one should do it in the 
theatre. Because you have had one or two 
successful parts on the stage you think there 
is nothing more to learn, nothing more to 
improve or to build up in your technique. 

Tue Creature: You know that isn’t 
so. I always want to learn. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t be walking with you for the sec- 
ond time around this silly lake. 

I: Well, our walk is smooth, continu- 
ous, easy flowing, building up toward a 
climax. 

THE CREATURE: “Which will be when 
I drop breathless on the grass? 

I: Exactly, and that’s the way you play 
your parts—rushing through them, build- 
ing up emotion and chasing the climax un- 
til you drop in the critic’s lap trying to 
catch a breath. And you don’t get much 
breath from them either. 

Tue Creature: Well, I can see that 
something is coming. What is it? 

I: What was your main difficulty act- 
ing in the talkies? 

THE Creature: Lack of springboard. 
Being compelled to start a scene in the mid- 
dle and finish it after four or five lines. 
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then in another hour start another scene 
(which in the script comes before the previ- 
ous one), then again act four lines and wait 
an hour. I tell you it’s abnormal, it’s hor- 
rible— 

I: Lack of technique, that’s all. 

‘THe CREATURE: What technique? 

I: Of action’s structure. 

THE CREATURE: Stage action? 

I: Dramatic action which the writer 
expresses in words, having that action as 
the purpose and goal of his words, and 
which the actor performs, or acts, as the 
word actor itself implies. 

THE CreEATuRE: That is exactly what 
it is impossible to do in the talkies. I had 
a love scene, two and a half pages in the 
script, and when I was acting it I was in- 
terrupted eleven times. It took the whole 
day. My action was to convince the man 
who loved me that I loved him too, but was 
terrified by his father’s hatred of me. 

I: This on two and a half pages ?—you 
said it in one line, quite convincingly. 
What did you do for the remainder of the 
two and a half pages? 

THE CREATURE: 
same thing. 

I: For two and a half pages? Thank 
God they did interrupt you eleven times. 

THE CREATURE: That was the action. 
What else was there to do? 

I: Look at that tree. It is the pro- 
tagonist of all arts; it is an ideal structure 
of action. Upward movement and sideway 
resistance, balance and growth. 

THE CREATURE: Granted. 

I: Look at the trunk—straight, propor- 
tioned, harmonious with the rest of the 
tree, supporting every part of it. It is the 
leading strain; “Leitmotif” in music; a 
director’s idea of action in a play; the 
architect’s foundation; the poet’s thought 
in a sonnet. 

THE CREATURE: How does a director 
express that action in producing a play? 

I: Through interpretation of the play, 
and through ingenious combinations of 
smaller, secondary, or complementary ac- 
tions that will secure that interpretation. 

THE CREATURE: Give an example. 

I: All right. The Taming of the 
Shrew is a play where two people long to 
love each other in spite of their impossible 
characters, and succeed in their longing. It 


I tried to do the 


might also be a play about a man who tri- 
umphs over a woman by “treating her 
rough”. It might be a play about a woman 
who makes everybody’s life miserable. Do 
you grasp the difference? 

THE CREATURE: I do. 

I: In the first case the action is to love; 
in the second swash-buckling; in the third 
the anger of a vixen. 

THE CREATURE: Do you mean to say 
that in the first case, for instance, when the 
action is love, you would make the actors 
assume the attitude of love all the way 
through? 

I: I would make them remember it. I 
would ask them to have it behind every 
curse, every quarrel, every disagreement. 

THE CREATURE: What would you ex- 
pect from an actor? 

I: To comply with nature’s law of 
action, the threefold law you can see ex- 
pressed in that tree. First, the main trunk, 
the idea, the reason. On the stage it comes 
from the director. Second, the branches, 
elements of the idea, particles of reason. 
That comes from the actor. Third, the 
foliage, the result of the previous two, the 
brilliant presentation of idea, the bright 
conclusion of reasoning. 

THE CREATURE: Where does the au- 
thor appear on the scene? 

I: He is the sap that flows and feeds the 
whole. 

THE CREATURE: (With a twinkle in 
her eyes.) That was a narrow escape for 
the actor. 

I: (With a twinkle in my eyes also). 
Well, if he doesn’t know how to project 
his actions in front of ... 

THE Creature: That’s enough. I 
take it on the chin. 

I: .. . The camera and microphone, 
and is afraid of eleven interruptions. .. . 

THE CREATURE: (She stops and stamps 
her foot.) All right. All right. (She is 
very much annoyed.) Tell me how not to 
be afraid of them. 

I: I need a written part or a play to 
show you exactly what I mean by the struc- 
ture of action. I haven’t one with me. 

THE CREATURE: We have acted a nice 
little play right through during our walk 
in the last half hour. Whenever we talk, 
we always do, as a matter of fact. Why 
don’t you use what we have talked over as 
a play? 
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I: All right. I’m the director. You 
are a young actress performing a one-act 
play with a grumpy old man. | am that 
man, also. 

THE CREATURE: Let’s talk about char- 
acterizations later, another time. 

1: At your service. Now the director 
is speaking: ‘The trunk, or the “spine” of 
your little play, my friends (meaning you 
and me) is the discovery of truth about 
dramatic action, not on a dark stage, or in 
a classroom, or from learned books, or in 
front of an angry director ready to fire you, 
but in the midst of nature, enjoying air, 
sun, a brisk walk and good humor. 

Tue CreaTuRE: Which means quick 
thinking, energetic penetration, bright 
spirit, conviction in ideas, eagerness to un- 
derstand, clear voices, fast tempo, and 
readiness to argue, to give and to take. 

I: Bravo! Bravo! As the director I’m 
through. With your help we have estab- 
lished the trunk or “spine”. Now, let’s 
turn to the sap. 

THe CREATURE: Meaning the au- 
Ser... 8 

I: Exactly. Is that nice? 

THE CREATURE: (Runs away from 
me, claps her hands and laughs with the 
most childish satisfaction. I run after her, 
and catch her by the hand.) 

I: We are even. Let’s continue, and 
analyze the words in terms of action. Let’s 
take your part. What did you do at the 
beginning of the play? 

THE CREATURE: I complained... 

I: . . . Bitterly and exaggeratedly ... 

THE CREATURE: ... 1 scorned and 
despised . . . 

I: ... With the charming resolution 
of youth. 

TuHeE Creature: ... I piled up the 
evidence. 

I: Not convincingly, but forcefully. 

Tue Creature: I didn’t believe you 

. and reproached you. 

I: Like a stubborn youngster. And you 
have forgotten that at the same time you 
walked, sometimes you agreed with me, you 
observed and studied Mr. Collins’ fountain, 
you felt physically tired, you looked for 
words to oppose my arguments, you enjoyed 
a few Shakespearean lines, and with all 
that you covered about nine speeches. 

THe Creature: (horrified). Have I 
done all those things at once? 


I: Never. No human being could. But 
having the main trunk, or thread of action 
in mind, what you did was to string on 
that thread the secondary, or complemen- 
tary actions like beads on a string, one after 
another, sometimes overlapping each othe: 
but always clear and distinct. 

THE CREATURE: Weren't they just in- 
tonations and inflections? 

I: Where would they come from, if not 
as the result of action? 

THE CREATURE: That’s true. 

I: Describing your actions, you used 
only verbs—that is significant. A verb is 
action in itself. First you want something, 
it is your artist’s will; then you define it in 
a verb, it is your artist’s technique; and 
then you actually do it, it is your artist’s 
expression. You do it through the medium 
of speech—words of a... 

THE CREATURE: My own words in 
this case. 

I: It doesn’t matter, although some 
clever author’s words would have been 
much better. 

THE CreEATuRE: (Nods silently—it is 
so hard to agree while one is young). 

I: The author would have written them 
for you. Then you could take a pencil 
and write “music of action” under every 
word or speech, as you write music to lyrics 
for a song; then on the stage you would 
play that “‘music of action”. You would 
have to memorize your actions as you 
memorize the music. You would have to 
know distinctly the difference between “I 
complained” and “I scorned” and although 
the two actions follow each other you 
would be just as different in their delivery 
as the singer is when he takes “C” or “C 
flat”. Moreover, when you know action 
by heart no interruption or change of order 
can disturb you. If you have your action 
confined within one single word, and you 
know exactly what that action is, you have 
it inside of you on the call of a split second, 
how can you be disturbed when the time 
comes for its delivery? Your scene, or 
part, is a long string of beads—beads of 
action. You play with them as you play 
with a rosary. You can start anywhere, 
any time, and go as far as you wish, if you 
have a good hold on the beads themselves. 

THE CREATURE: But doesn’t it happen 
that the same action may last for pages, or 
at least a very long scene? 
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I: Certainly, only it is more difficult 
for the actor to keep it going without mo- 
notony—‘“To be or not to be” has nine 
sentences with one single action . 

THE CREATURE: What is it? 

I: “To be or not to be.” Shakespeare 
did not take any chances with actors. He 
told them right in the beginning what he 
wanted them to do. On account of the sig- 
nificance of that action and the length of 
the scene itself it is the hardest thing to act. 
To recite it is very easy. 

Tue Creature: I understand. The 
recitation is like the foliage of a tree with- 
out the trunk and branches. 

I: Precisely—just juggling with the 
modulation of voice and artificial pauses. 
Even in the best case with a very well 
trained voice it is only poor music. As 
drama, it is nil. 

THE CREATURE: What was your ac- 
tion when you started to enumerate the 
names of actors and speeches in their parts? 
You really looked sorrowful and wistful. 
Have you forgotten the agreed “spine”? 
We decided it must be “energy, bright 
spirit, quick thinking” and so on. . . 

I: No. But what I wanted was to 
make you say, “It is a pity.” I could do it 
in one way only, namely by arousing your 
sympathy toward my feelings. That in 
turn made you think about my words, and 
you yourself drew the conclusion that I 
was looking for. 

THE CREATURE: In other words, you 
acted sorrowful to make me pensive? 

I: Yes, and I acted it “energetically, 
with bright spirit and quick thinking.” 

THE CREATURE: Could you perform 
some other action with the same words, and 
get the same results? 

I: Yes. But my action was prompted 
by you. 


THE CREATURE: By me? 











I: Yes. By your character rather. To 
convince you in anything one must approach 
you through emotion. Cold reasoning is 
inaccessible to your type of mind—the mind 
of an artist who deals mostly with his or 
other people’s imaginations. If, instead of 
you, I had had a bearded Professor of His- 
tory as a companion, I wouldn’t have acted 
sorrowful at all. I would have tempted 
him enthusiastically with a picture of the 
past—a weak spot of all historians—and he 
would have yielded to my statement. 

THE CREATURE: I see. So one must 
choose his actions in accordance with the 
character of the part that opposes him. 

I: Always. Not only the character of 
the part, but also the individuality of the 
actor who plays the part. 

THE CREATURE: How do I memorize 
the action? 

I: After you have found the feeling 


through your “memory of affects’. You 
remember our last talk? 

THE CREATURE: I do. 

I: You are ready for action. Rehearsals 


serve the purpose. You repeat the action 
a few times and you remember it. Actions 
are very easy to remember—much easier 
than words. Tell me right now, what did 
you act in the first nine speeches of our 
play—the one we went through? 

THE CREATURE: (Bursts into rapid 
energetic enumeration. All her heart is in 
it.) I complained, scorned, despised. I 
reproached you. I didn’t believe you... . 

I: And what is your action now, while 
you are enthusiastically throwing all those 
hateful verbs into my face? 

THE CreaTurRE: 1...1... 

I: Come on—what is your action? 

THE CREATURE: I am proving to you 
that I believe your words. 

I: And I believe you, because you have 
proved it with action. 
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LITTLE THEATRE NOTES 





ILLS COLLEGE, whose program 
design for Sierra’s The Cradle Song 
is shown above, is the fortunate possessor 
of a variety of theatres: the Woodland 
Theatre, with a natural hill-side audience 


space and a stage surrounded by towering 
eucalyptus trees; the Lisser Hall Theatre, 
with a well equipped stage and an audi- 
torium seating seven hundred; the Work- 
shop Theatre, with a small stage and an 
audience room for fifty people; Lake Aliso 
Theatre where an annual dance drama is 
presented before an audience of about one 
thousand; and the more formal Greek 
Theatre connected with the Music Building. 


HYLLIS MARSCHALL, director of 
- Dramatics at Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Va., has made an interesting ex- 
periment in teaching her students stagecraft 
through the medium of the marionette. She 
writes: “We first built a marionette thea- 
tre and designed some simple scenery for it. 
We made footlights, wiring them ourselves. 
Then we made marionettes—costumed them 
and operated them. By this device I taught 
in miniature all the things that we later 
were to do on a larger scale. The students 
learned and practiced all the rudiments of 
design, building, lighting, costuming, paint- 
ing and even voice work on the marionettes, 
and the ease and rapidity with which they 
were able to work on our big productions 
was a joy to watch.” 


ESS than a decade ago many of our 

colleges which admitted only men or 
only women prohibited the appearance of 
actors of the opposite sex on their stages. 
Modern practice has pretty thoroughly 
done away with this shortsighted and irra- 
tional policy. There is an increasing num- 
ber of examples of cooperation between the 
men’s and women’s colleges. A girl from 
Goucher College in Baltimore was given 
leave of absence this Winter to play the 
leading part in the Princeton Théatre 
Intime production of Man and the Masses. 
Amherst and Mount Holyoke are soon to 
present a joint production of Hamlet. The 
Department of Costume Design of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of New York University 
has been enlisted in the costuming of stu- 
dent productions at the Stevens Institute 
Theatre. Stevens students are further aided 
by annual visits to the Yale University 
Theatre to study its elaborate equipment. 
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Scene Design by Lester Brill for Samuel J. 
Tilden High School (Brooklyn) Production 
of lleana, original operetta. 


HE Play Tournament idea has firmly 

established itself throughout the 
United States. It has, moreover, material- 
ized in numerous forms. The Denver Art 
Theatre this season conducted Colorado’s 
Seventh Annual State Theatre Tourna- 
ment at which high school, little theatre, 
college and church groups contested for 
prizes. The Third Annual Dramatic Fes- 
tival Week of the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Guild was held at Madison, Wis., and 
church, rural community, urban com- 
munity, college, little theatre and high 
school groups competed. The Eighth An- 
nual Dramatic Festival and State Tourna- 
ment of the Carolina Dramatic Association 
was held at the Playmakers Theatre in 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Two hundred and 
fifty directors and other members of the 
Association represented their various organ- 
izations. Contests in original plays, pro- 
duction, stage modelling, make up, costume, 
poster and program-making were held. 
Among the speakers were Paul Green, 
Lynn Riggs, and Barrett Clark. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin held its first annual 
Intra-mura! Play Contest in which frater- 
nities and sororities competed. ‘The St. 
Louis Art League held its Second Annual 
Series of Productions of Original Plays at 
the Wednesday Club in St. Louis. Two 


prize winning original three-act plays and 
eight original one-act plays were given pro- 
duction. The Third Annual Tournament 
for the Vallejo Cup, held at Vallejo, was 
open to amateur drama groups of northern 
California. The Fifth Southern California 
Tournament of one-act plays was conducted 
at Santa Ana. ‘Twelve groups competed 
in the Sixth Annual Little Theatre Tour- 
nament of the Westchester Drama Associa- 
tion, Westchester County, New York. The 
Sixth Annual State Drama Convention at 
the University of Arizona, in Tucson, fea- 
tured a High School Play Tournament. 
All of which points to the better day when 
local, state and regional tournaments will 
act as clearing-houses for one first-rate na- 
tional tournament. 


HE Amateur Dramatic Societies of 

England have already contributed 
£4000 to the fund for rebuilding the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. ‘This season many of the 
English little Theatres have in preparation 
a special performance to increase this figure 
to £5000 before the ceremony which is to 
inaugurate the 1932 Birthday Festival. 





Mask designed by Lester Brill for Wleana 
at Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn 
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SETS IN THREE Moops 


Stage designs varied 
in atmosphere show 
that talent is not con- 
fined to the stage art- 
ists’ union. Oblique 
lines dominate the 
Erie (Pennsylvania) 
Playhouse setting for 
Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine di- 
rected by Henry B. 
Vincent; Alan Blanch- 
ard’s high arches gave 
spaciousness to the 
Berkeley (California) 
Playhouse _presenta- 
tion of John Mase- 
field’s The Witch, di- 
rector, Alice Brainerd. 
A charming model 
stage by Noel R. Seim 
shows the Hungarian 
cottage for Sari Szek- 
ely’s 4 Just Claim 
(Milwaukee Drama 
League prize play). 











Eric Stahlberg 


Amateur players have learned to gaze into the past and success- 
fully to mirror the modes and manners of other centuries. They 
have come to wear their costumes with an air. Rapiers and laces 
parade through the University of Wisconsin production of Rost- 
and’s Cyrano de Bergerac directed by W. C. Troutman and 
Moliére’s The Would-be Gentleman at Smith College, Samuel A. 
Eliot, Jr., director; Oliver Larkin, designer of costumes and sets. 





Robert Miller 





Kennell-Ellis 


The characters of Anatole France’s The Man ho Married a 
Dumb Wife read a lesson in Boccaccio. The play was produced by 
the Dallas Little Theatre under the direction of Oliver Hinsdell. 
Love and Chance by Marivaux gave the Cornish Theatre of Seattle 
(direction of Jean Mercier) opportunity for use of a graceful 
picture-frame stage-within-a-stage and period costumes. 
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Melodramas of the past century continue as a favorite method of 
amusing Little Theatre audiences. Audiences in Birmingham, 
Alabama, applauded ‘‘Father, dear father, come home with me 
now” as rendered in Ten Nights in a Bar Room under Hubbard 
Kirkpatrick’s direction, while in Under the Gaslight the rescue of 
the helpless hero from the path of the advancing monster by a 
heroine about to swoon found favor in Waterbury, Connecticut. 














The Duenna 
Takes the Road: 

You may be interested to hear how the 
experiences of the Jitney Players, wander- 
ing through the South with their repertory, 
check up with the experiences of Thomas 
Wood Stevens and Stuart Walker in regard 
to what the audience wants. Despite the in- 
roads of talkies, radio, bank crashes and 
drought, we played all fall through a series 
of engagements in the more remote schools 
and colleges of the south to enthusiasm such 
as I have rarely met with in the theatre, and 
to satisfactory financial returns—and all 
this with a piece by Richard Brindsley 
Sheridan as our chief standby. Besides The 
Duenna, the most popular plays in our 
repertory were The Murder in the Red 
Barn, an old fashioned melodrama of pre- 


Hoboken vintage, and the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Sorcerer. 
Schools almost invariably chose the 


Sheridan piece and the response to the 
Duenna was amazing. For the most part 
the students were absolutely fresh to the 
theatre, as their reactions showed. Their 
intense pleasure and hearty appreciation 
knew no bounds. Night after night their 
unflagging delight swept across to us. At 
Flora MacDonald College in Red Springs, 
North Carolina, the president assured us 
that most of the girls had never seen an 
acted play before in their lives. But those 
girls had an enthusiasm that carried play 
and players along to the final curtain calls, 
when the audience burst into cheers and 
applause, and ultimately poured up onto 


the stage and down to the dressing room 
corridor. This audience can scarcely have 


had any foreknowledge of Sheridan’s 
Duenna. They found the play a piece of 
good theatre, competently played, and it 
entertained them. 

Some of our audiences—notably those at 
Professor Koch’s lovely Playmakers Theatre 
at Chapel Hill, at Hollins College and at 
Sweetbriar in Virginia, were of more sophis- 
ticated though not less enthusiastic type— 
and were likewise a joy to play to. But 
the bulk of our playing was for audiences 
of the Flora MacDonald variety and any- 
one who has worked for such audiences has 
a first hand experience of the abundant 
life within the range of the present day 
theatre and of the reaction of audiences te 
a fine play which comes purely as “theatre”, 
without any preconceived idea of moulding 
taste or imposing from without a “high- 
brow” play or performance. 

RICHARD SKINNER 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
What is Good and 
Sufficient Lighting? 

One of the problems of continuous inter- 
est to your readers is the matter of adequate 
lighting equipment for Little Theatres. 
The solution to this problem is made more 
difficult because it implies definite answers 
to such questions as: How big is the Little 
Theatre? How good is adequate lighting? 
How much is sufficient ? 

As a director of the Century Lighting 
Equipment, Inc., these questions are often 
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asked of me, as of all equipment manufac- 
turers. In order to establish a basis for 
discussion, I enclose herewith two drawings 
indicating what we believe to be the right 
equipment for the general run of school, 
college, and non-professional theatres. I 
have borne in mind that adaptability to 
many needs, simplicity in operation, de- 
pendability in withstanding severe usage, 
high efficiency in light emission (lumen out- 
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time. The board is sectional in design to 
permit of this arrangement. 

Under drawing No. 1 we have outlined 
in a ground plan, the type, quantity, de- 
scription, and location of the instruments 
recommended. Under drawing No. 2 we 
have illustrated the control board for these 
instruments with proper markings as to 
capacities and correct hook-up to the dim- 
mers. These drawings have been supple- 
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put), proper and correct construction to 
comply with all Fire and Code rulings, and 
prices that are economical, are essential con- 
siderations. Two further stipulations seem 
to me fundamental, under these conditions: 

1. In any such lighting equipment the 
instruments, though of a permanent nature, 
should not be fixed. The units should all 
be portable as far as their positions on the 
stage are concerned. 

2. The control board should be so de- 
signed and constructed as to permit of con- 
stant change and addition. Flexibility is 
its essential feature. If such a board, com- 
pletely equipped as indicated is beyond the 
budget limitations, it is suggested that only 
the board, with all the wiring be the initial 
purchase. Subsequent purchases, of dim- 
mers, etc., could be made from time to 


Lighting equipment for Little Theatres, suggested by Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 


mented with a description of the purpose 
and use of instruments and control board. 
The data is submitted with only one pur- 
pose in mind—that is, opening the matter 
for discussion and presenting what seems to 
me one solution of the problem. 
Epwarp F. Koox 


Descriptive Data 


Footlights: (Drawing 1—Item E:) 
The purpose of footlights is to effect 
tonal blending and to eliminate the sharp 
shadows cast by overhead lighting. 
Footlight strips should be wired with 
closely centered low wattage lamps for at 
least three color circuits. Spacing of at 
least 4” centers is important. The short 
throw of footlights would otherwise per- 
mit one color to predominate. Correct 
position in angling footlights is the de- 
termining factor in attaining results. 
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BETWEEN 


Footlight striplights should be shorter 
than the proscenium width. The light 
emitted from the foots must be so focused 
as not to spill on the proscenium sides or in 
the orchestra. 

This type of striplight is bought by the 
running foot. Stock sizes run in 8 ft. 
lengths, with a total of 30 outlets. 


Borderlights: (Drawing 1—D and C:) 

(1.) First Batten Borderlights (Front 
Border). Borderlight strips (Item D) and 
spotlights (Item C) are the main source 


To Space. Appseas 


CURTAINS 


this light must overlap from one area to 
another. Frosted edges of spotlights will 
help. High lights, shades and shadows are 
better than even and bright lighting. Pleas- 
ant colorings attract the audience; too great 
uniformity will eliminate distinction and 
decrease interest. 
(2.) Cyclorama Borders. (Drawing 1— 
Upper D:) 
Cyclorama striplights illuminate, as their 
name indicates, cycloramas (sky drops). 
Borderlight strips can be bought equip- 
ped with broad lateral spread reflectors of 
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Control Board for Little Theatres, suggested by Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 


of illumination on the stage. Their loca- 
tion is overhead. The principle calls for 
illumination that will result in a highlight 
and lowlight. Two spotlights of comple- 
mentary colors with variance of intensities 
should be focused to cover a stage space of 
given measure, so that the whole stage is 
plotted in checker-board form. 


To obtain a good balance, the general 
light from the borderlight strips should be 
in low wattage. 


The spotlighting is of higher wattage 
and is focused on the acting areas, not the 
scenery. It is a controlled and well directed 
light, which makes the actor more promi- 
nent against the darker background of the 
scenery. 

A difficulty to be overcome in the use of 
spotlighting is a “light pocket” (shadow). 
It is, therefore, essential to remember that 


semi-matt finish aluminum, with hangers, 
cables, connectors, plugs and color frames. 
Borderlight spotlights with clamps, cables, 
connectors, plugs and color frames. 


Tormentor Lighting: (Drawing 1—B 
and F:) 

Tormentor spotlights are thus termed be- 
cause of their location. These instruments 
supplement the first batten borderlight spot- 
lights. In the main, their use is similar to 
the overhead spotlights. 

Set on high stands (Figure F), concealed 
in wings on left and right of stage, the in- 
struments aid in eliminating side shadows, 
allow for corner lighting, and down stage 
illumination. 

Light of varying quality from these units 
is obtained also by use of two comple- 
mentary colors, variance of intensities and 
cross focusing. 
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Focusing of light, particularly from the 
sides, must have motivation. The light 
source must not be perceptible to the audi- 
ence. The light technician must guard 
against glares and sharp shadows that can 
be easily caused from this source. ‘This is 
particularly true when the actor, by virtue 
of the low mounting of the spot en the up- 
right standard, gets in front of the beam 
of light. With his back to the light, facing 
another actor, it will create a disturbing 
shadow. 

The tormentor stand (Drawing No. 1 
—lItem F) may be purchased complete with 
the three spotlights (Drawing No. 1— 
Item B) with cables, side arm clamps, con- 
nectors, plugs, and color frames. 


Balcony Rail or Beam Lighting: (An 
Alternate for Tormentor Lighting) : 
(Drawing 1—Item B:) 

If conditions are such as to permit 
balcony rail or beam lighting, the tormentor 
spots may be transferred to either of these 
locations. If the projection is at an angle 
of 45 degrees, front spots will prove invalu- 
able. However, focusing must be carried 
out with infinite care. The projected light 
must be directed to illuminate actors’ faces 
(standing), yet no light must spill either 
on back scenery or footlight apron—other- 
wise distracting sharp shadows will be 
caused. To facilitate proper masking of 
the light, four-way cutoffs should be cor- 
rectly attached to the spotlight hoods. 

The lenses for this work must be ac- 
curate in focal length. ‘The purpose of the 
instruments determines the size. Spotlight- 
ing must be done with a short focal length 
lens; floodlighting by a long focal length 
lens. There is a slight additional cost for 
cutoffs. 


Control Board: (Drawing No. 2:) 

The control board must be the point of 
centralization for all lighting instruments. 
Any other arrangement is impracticable. 
Compactness, flexibility, and ease of opera- 





tion must therefore be embodied in the 
board. Provision must be made on first 
construction for any future additions. 

To facilitate operation, the operator’s 
line of vision from the control board to the 
stage must never be obstructed. Dimmers 
of variable capacities to permit interchang- 
ability; interlocking devices to allow for 
control of one or several instruments; in- 
dicators on dimmers to enable definite set- 
ting of intensities; correctly located pilot 
light to insure visibility ; accurate angling of 
dimmer handles to prevent uneven dimming 
of instruments; grand lever to facilitate 
master dimming; simplicity in mounting to 
allow for changes; extra independent 
pockets and switches for control of special 
lighting effects; extra spacing to allow for 
additional installations; all these important 
factors must be provided for in the design 
and construction of the dimmer and switch 
boards. 

Manipulation of lighting instruments is 
vital to the staging of a play. It aids in 
creating illusion; it heightens dramatic mo- 
ments; it emphasizes character; it accentu- 
ates emotional effects; it influences the 
spectator’s mood. Yet the audience must 
never be conscious of these mechanical 
operations. 

A good control board (Drawing No. 2) 
may have a total of 24 interlocking dim- 
mers, supplementary pockets and switches; 
indicators, levers, master handle, main 
switch, feed cables, all set up in a metal 
lined portable box with ball bearing noise- 
less casters. 

Equipment of the kind indicated above, 
including all of the instruments and a com- 
plete control board, could be purchased for 
about $1,190.00. The greater part of this, 
of course, is the cost of the control board, 
the single instruments themselves ranging 
from a figure as low as $14 for a complete 


spotlight, to $36 for a set of borders. 


in 


Summer Experimental Playhouse 
at Haines Falls, New York. 
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Gordon Conner 


CURTAIN 


Augustus Peck designed this prologue curtain for the Cleveland Playhouse 
production of Ernst Toller’s Hinkemann, directed by Frederick McConnell. 
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ALABAMA 


COLORADO 


MASSACHUSETTS 





THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Anniston 


JoHN M. Knapp, Director 





The Birmingham Little Theatre 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Director—HUBBARD KIRKPATRICK 





CALIFORNIA 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
PLAY-ADVENTURERS 


Directed by the Department of English 
Literature 





University Civic Theatre 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 


Director—WaALTER SINCLAIR 





FLORIDA 





THE JUNIOR THEATRE 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, California 
By the Child—For the Chi!d 
Creative Dramatics and 
Play Production 

General Director—Mrs. BRADLEY CARR 
Play Director—Miss Dorotuy R, LAYMAN 


The Little Theatre Workshop 


of 
Rollins College 


Winter Park, Florida 


Director—DoroTtTHEA THOMAS LYNCH 





Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 


-GILMOR BROWN 
PRICKETT 


Producing Director 
General Manager—Cuas. F. 





Drama Branch 
of the 
Community Arts Association 
Lobero Theatre 
Santa Barbara 
Director—PauL STEPHENSON 





Stanford University Theatre 
Stanford University, California 


Director—Haro_p HELVENSTON 


Technical Director—FREDERICK STOVER 





PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 
Stockton, Calif. 


Director—De Marcus Brown 





Westwood Community Players 
An Industrial Theatre sponsored by 
The Red River Lumber Company 
Westwood, Calif. 

Managing Director—J AMES TRENT LACKEY. 
Business Manager—Howarp A. Hart. 
Treasurer—EuGENE SMITH. 

Stage Manager—J. D. WINNIForD. 





CONNECTICUT 
The Little Theatre of Waterbury 


Incorporated 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


President, Epwarp H. Davis 
Vice-President, Witt1AM J. Pare 
Director, HELEN SCHOENI 





ILLINOIS 





The Community Players 
Springfield, Illinois 
(Organized 1921) 

B. House 


Director—HENRY 





IOWA 





Department of Drama 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 

FIDERLICK 


Director—JAMEs J. 





LOUISIANA 





Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré 


Dramatic Director—LeEMIstT ESLER 


Art Director—ETHEL CRUMB BRETT 





MASSACHUSETTS 








The Masquers of Amherst College 


-PROFESSOR CURTIS CANFIELD 
McGoun 


Director 


Technical Director—Ratpu C. 





Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Directors—FLORENCE EvANS 
FLORENC: CUNNINGHAM 





THE WHARF THEATRE 
of 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Managing Director—Marcaret W. HEWEs 


Springfield Players’ Guild, Ing 
Springfield, Mass. 


Director—WILLIAM THORNTON SIMpgy 





MICHIGAN 





PLAY PRODUCTION 
University of Michigan 


) 


Director—VALENTINE B. WINDT 





DETROIT PLAYHOUSE 

Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich, 

PIONEER OF THE NEW 
PLAYWRIGHT 

Produces only untried American wort 
Fourth season. 

Offices 4835 Woodward Ave, 





THE PARISH PLAYERS 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Director—WILLIAM MERRITT GREEN 





MINNESOTA 
THE LITTLE THEATRE 
of Duluth 

Duluth, Minn. 


Director—ALAN WALLACE 
Art Director—EsTHER WALLACE 











MISSOURI 





The Northwest Missouri 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Maryville, Missouri 
THE DRAMATIC CLUB 
Department of Speech 
OrvILLe C. MILLER, Chairman 





— 





MONTANA 


es 





The Montana Masquers 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 


Director—WILLIAM ANGUS 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The Dartmouth Players 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Director—W ARNER 


3ENTLEY 
Technical Director 


Henry B. WILLIAM 





NEW YORK 


| Ing 


| Dir 





5th Subscription Season opens November ® 


The Brooklyn Neighborhood Play 
108 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exhibitors wanted for October 
Little Theatre Exhibit—Prizes offered. 
Send for details. 
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NWATIONAL 


Bumunc EmreatrRre EDiREcCTORY 





NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA 





—a 


THE STUDIO THEATRE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Director—J ANE M. KEELER 








Cornell University Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CORNELL DRAMATIC CLUB 


Laboratory Theatre 
Summer Theatre 
Academic Courses and Stage 
Laboratory for Graduate and 
Undergraduate Students 


Director—A. M. DRUMMOND 
Assistant Director—W. H. STAINTON 


The Carolina Playmakers 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Director—FReEDERICK H. KocH 
Associate Director—SAMUEL SELDEN 


The William and Mary Players 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Director—ALTHEA HUNT 





WISCONSIN 





The Greensboro College Players 
Greensboro College 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Academic Courses and Stage 
Laboratory 


Director—ELBa HENNINGER 
Assistant Director—AuUGUSTA SAMPLE 


THE PLAY-LIKERS 
of 
North Carolina College 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Director—Proressor W. R. TAyYLor 








OHIO 





AWA PLAYERS 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


353 West 57 Street New York City 


Director: Open 





THE CHILDREN’S PLAYERS 


Under the Direction of 
ADRIENNE MORRISON 


Season 1931-32 


‘[Inquiries—9 East 46th Street 





THE IRVINE PLAYERS 


Theodora Irvine Studio for the Theatre 


'1310 West 73rd Street at Riverside Drive 


Director—THEODORA IRVINE 





THE KITTREDGE PLAYERS 
440 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Director—ARTHUR FITZGERALD 





The Morningside Players 
of Columbia University 


New York City 


Director—H aTCHER HuGHEs 
Technical Director—MiLTonN SMITH 
Manager—R. BirRELL RAWLS 


es 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Dramatic Activities 


Director—Sawyer FALK 





THE PLAY HOUSE 
Cleveland 
2040 East 86th Street 





Tucker School of Expression 
5012 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Founded 1889 by Anna M. P. Tucker 
An individual School for the Individual 





THE PLAYERS CLUB 
of 
Columbus, Ohio 


547 Franklin Ave. 


Director—StTokes McCuUNE 





OREGON 





GUILD HALL PLAYERS 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Director—OttiLige TURNBULL SEYBOLT 
Technical Director—Frep Orin Harris 





VERMONT 





Middlebury College Dramatic Club 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Director—V. SPENCER GOODREDS 





VIRGINIA 








THE VIRGINIA PLAYERS 


University of Virginia 


Director—Pror. H. R. Pratt 
Associate Director-Manager— 
LUTHER GREENE 


The University Theatre 
202 Bascom Hall 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Director—Pror. W. C. TROUTMAN 
Manager—J. RusseELL LANE 








COSTUME 


YOUR SHOW THE SAME AS 
BROADWAY MANAGERS DO 


vWv 
The same costumes are avail- 
able for your use—send us a 
complete list of your require- 
ments for our proposal. 


WwW 


ROOK 


Costume Rental Ce. 
1437 Broadway, New York City 














Stage Equipment 


and 


Hardware 
WwW 
Stage Rigging 
Counterweight Systems 
Draw Curtain Tracks 
Curtain Control Machines 
Asbestos Curtains 
Ww 


Further Information On Request 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
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544 West 30th Street, New York 
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problems may be an- 
swered by the use of 
our scientifically de- 
signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “‘Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


YOUR 
STAGE 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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No literature of the theatre is more important to an active organization than the catalogues 
of the companies which furnish working equipment and technical data. Every theatre library 


should have a well selected shelf of such books, carefully tested. Dramatic organizations, or 
directors, may secure catalogues by checking this list and returning to Theatre Arts Monthly, 
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Catalogue 
Corner 











CosTUMES AND WIGs 





Costumes: Eaves Costume Co. 


© Especially helpful to amateur groups, 
clubs and dramatic societies are the lists of 
plays, pageants and operettas, easily cos- 
tumed and staged, for which complete cos- 
tuming is carried in stock—advisory serv- 
ice and production assistance being avail- 
able when desired. Worth mentioning is a 
full-color spread showing costume develop- 
ments through several centuries. 


Costumes, Scenic and Lighting Effects, 
Theatrical Accessories: Hooker Howe. 


@ Every theatrical need, from manuscript, 
musical score or make-up to actual coach- 
ing and production services are listed. The 
scenery supplement is surprising in_ its 
range; and the illustrated costume section 
indicates all periods, nationalities, and his- 
torical characters. Among other features 
is a table showing time required for ship- 
ments to various points of the country. 
Wigs for Every Purpose and Purse: 
Rosen and Jacoby. 


@ What wigs are made of, how to measure 
for them and to order them is the sub- 
stance of the introduction to the record of 
Arranjay’s specialties. 


DRAPERIES, STAGE HARDWARE AND 
RIGGING 





Theatrical 
Clancy, Inc. 


Stage Hardware: J. R. 
@ From Stage Screw to a full counterbal- 
ancing system—64 pages of stage hard- 
ware—described and illustrated. Subdi- 
visions such as “Set” Scenery, “Curtains”, 
Counterbalancing Rigging, “Hanging” Sce- 
nery, make for quick reference. 


The Novlflex Setting: Novelty Scenic 
Studios. 
@A unit setting, which, used with set 


pieces and back drops and combined with 
proper lighting, produces innumerable va- 
riations in form and arrangement, is recom- 
mended particularly for groups’ with 
limited budgets. Suggestions are also given 
for painted scenery, window draperies and 
murals which form an important part of 
this firm’s services. 


Vallen Presents: Vallen Electrical Com- 
pany, Inc. 


@ The curtain must rise noiselessly as the 
play begins. The curtain must fall quickly 
when it is over. Vallen specializes in cur- 
tain controls of four types: a high speed 
control, junior control, flying control, syn- 
control. The catalogue analyzes the me- 
chanics and advantages of each form, and 
adds a note on an automatic screen modi- 
fier and a safety track. 








Draperies and Supplies for Large and 
Small Theatres: I. Weiss and Sons. 


@ Proof sheets of a new catalogue (to be 
issued September 15) show material of spe- 
cial interest to Little Theatres. Various 
interior and exterior stage sets are pic- 
tured with informative descriptions of the 
various types of drops and draperies used. 
Stage hardware is listed, illustrated and 
described, also textiles and findings for 
groups which make and paint their own 
scenery. 


SouNpD EFFECTS 


Sound Effects: 
Co., Inc. 





Columbia Phonograph 


@ Here is good news for directors. A new 
series of phonograph records prepared 
especially for off-stage use in the theatre. 
Fire engines, thunder, wind, hurricane; 
cheering crowds, angry crowds, clashing 
swords and murmuring crowds; sea wash, 
breakers, storms at sea; airplanes, trains, 
starting, stopping or going; bells and 
whistles of all kinds—these are some of the 
effects available. 


PLays 
Plays and Books on the Drama: D. 
Appleton and Co. 
@ Plays for Little Theatres: Plays for 


Children: Plays for Strolling Mummers: 
Spanish Plays, Japanese, French or Yid- 
dish—all kinds of plays and books on the 
drama—are here described. Andreyev, 
Arnold Bennett, Tchekov, Floyd Dell, 
Dickens, Edna Ferber, Zona Gale, Ben 
Hecht, Ibsen, George Kelly, Strindberg, 
Booth Tarkington are some of the authors 
—over two hundred in all. 


Baker Plays: Walter H. Baker Co. 


@ Over 300 royalty nlays listed with 
synopses form the basis of a catalogue with 
many helpful features. Not the least of 
these is the grouping of one-act plays un- 
der headings giving the number of charac- 
ters required. Other headings show Mono- 
logue, Vaudeville Sketches, Entertainment 
for Schools and Churches, Juvenile Depart- 
ment, etc. 


Plays: Samuel French. 

@ Thousands of short and full length plays 
for all occasions indexed and classified as 
to length, type, suitability, scenic require- 
ments, number of characters. Besides ma- 
terial written especially for amateur use 
there are many popular stage successes. A 
comprehensive, well-edited collection. 


One-Act Plays: Haylofters Company. 
e A high standard of playcraft and a wide 
variety of interest are indicated in the 
Haylofters’ series. The plays are the 
product of skilful playwrights, and have 
the added recommendation of having been 
successfully produced. 





Longmans’ Plays: 
Co. 

@ The synopses of these hundred-odd play 
suggest a wide range in mood and oppop 
tunity; modern, classic, Biblical, melodram 
of the ’40s. Besides much that has beg 
well tried in Little Theatres there ap 
numerous Broadway successes. A featup 
of the series is the Directors’ Manuscripg 
—producing texts of various plays prepare 
especially for directors. 


Longmans, Green § 


For the Theatre Library: 
versity Press. 

@ Under the headings Stagecraft, The Cla 
sical Drama, Plays of Early England 
Shakespeare, The Elizabethans, The Resto 
ration, The Eighteenth Century, there ar 
critical essays, historical and biographical 
studies and the most significant plays of th 
several periods. A carefully edited bibl 
ography for the student of the drama. 


Oxford Unt 


Books of Plays: Charles Scribner’s Sons 


@ This catalogue, with its supplement, com 
tains a descriptive list of plays ea 
selected and grouped for play reading 
courses in colleges, high schools, and pr: 
vate secondary schools. The record it 
cludes the best-known plays of Barrie and 
Galsworthy, anthologies of one-act plays 
contemporary drama, etc. Seventy-thret 
plays in all appear in these various co 
lections. 


StaGE LIGHTING 





Stage Capi 
Stage Lighting Co. 

@A well arranged catalogue of lighting 
instruments including parts and_ supplies 
A variety of seventy-one different projet 
tive and scenic effects, many of which aft 
motor driven. 


Lighting Apparatus: 


Catalogue of Lighting Equipment: Cer 
tury Lighting Equipment Co. 


© Borderlights, footlights, spot lights, flood 
lights, music stands, dimmers, permanedl 
portable—for the men and women who aft 
really of the theatre, these items add # 
most as much spiritually as they do literally 
to its lustre. Several hundred illustration 
in the Century Catalogue are supplement 
by descriptive text concerning their fo 
and special, as well as general use. 


Theatrical, Decorative, Spectaculit 
Lighting: Kliegl Brothers. 


@ From aisle light to wall pocket, from sp@ 





light to color gelatine—everything whic 
goes to make a complete line of lightiMg 
specialties. Fully illustrated, practically 
presented, and described with prices. Als 
sciopticons, stereopticons, chemical sm 
scenic and sound effects: accessories o # 
kinds. 
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THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
Catalogue Corner —Continued 


So 
Spot Lights and Electric Stage Effects: 
Charles I. Newton Co. 





eA listing of lighting specialties, empha- 


sizing Baby Spotlights. Scenic effects in 
great variety, flying airplanes, burning 
forests, moving clouds, falling snow, etc. 


SEATING AND SUPPLIES 


Modern Theatre Seating. Motion Pic- 
tures for the School Auditorium. (Two 





mi pooks): National Theatre Supply Co. 
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} : n, etc. 340 West 4ist Street New York City 
ms) proper Stein material for each is indicated 46-52 South Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 
o| with cut, description, and price. 
a so seam 
Ing 
: © BEmramrre Arzs EDuarreczrory ° 
ind “ ’ 
rs FOREIGN BOOKS ARRANJAY’S A. W. Gerstner Co. 
“|| ON THE THEATRE WIGS” 
~l- in all its phases; Theatrical Hardware 
the Dance, the Art Film Natural Looking 
from all the countries of Europe . oa 634 Eighth Ave. Near 4ist St. 
Send for lists From 5c to $75.00 
B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. Mest styles $1.25 cach PEnn. 6-0380 New York City 
13 WEST 46th STREET N. ¥. C. in Goenn dete 

RIP VAN WINKLE PLAYERS Also sterilize, redress and repair old wigs, to 4 
ing (SUMMER STOCK) — like — from $6.00 . a. mod up. é 
. Tre By . 7 ~ ~ rranjay’s ohair wigs can be redressed or 
my HAINES FALLS in CATSKILLS tele Ghenaed ten 800. cach. Yy a ' : 

. ALSO THE : , ; es, it is true what they all say: 
et: Merchandise guaranteed or money refunded in . . 
are REPERTORY PLAYERS three days if not worn. I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
(NEW YORK) Prompt Service Settings for Rent. 
Students considered Send for Catalogue A 
LOUIS HALLETT oe Phone Cliches 3-050 _ _ [AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
a 1658 Broadway New Yok ROSEN & JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., N. Y. 

OSCAR F. BERNNER CHARLES I. NEWTON 
nod Theatrical and Street BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS a eS Se 
J ‘ P oving Clouds, ater Ppiles, Ocean 
7 WIG MAKER Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made t Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
a wder and on a “RENTAL BASIS. Privat Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
_ Grease Paint, Powders, Rouges, etc. enact 7 nanguamaaaay — Clubs — Littk Leva, Bi rds, Butterflies, Flying 
Wigs and Beards rented eatres—Our Specialty. ngels, Ete. , 

sai as issued Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
: 107 West 46th Street New York City ee so eae ; Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 
. ° . 253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
, Broadway Theatrical Costuming Co. 443 W. 47th St., N.Y. C. Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours 
109 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK also 
BRyant 9-3440 400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. AVAILABLE 
lat Beautiful costumes of all descrip- 
tions for women. Featuring 
pt period dresses. No catalogues. MILLARD H. FRANCE SONS, Inc. DIRECTOR OR TEACHER 
7 COSTUMES FRANCE SCENIC STUDIOS Experience in Little, School, and Profes- 
lly EAVES COSTUME CoO. i Sap ; sional Theatre. Yale “47’’ Workshop, 
Is 151 W. 46th St., New York Specializing in Rental of Scenery for 1927-1929. 
ke Costumers for leading Broadway producers Schools, Colleges, Amateur Dramatics ' cw 
all Costumes fer rent from stock of 100,000 o7 A. M. University of Illinois 
made to order—prices moderate. 506 West 38th St. New York City , ’ 
Write for illuatrated estalegue. Write Box 15 THEATRE ARTS 
an ee ee oe 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ArTS MONTHLY 
a — SS 


e Modern seating plays an important role 
in a successful performance—not only from 
the standpoint of comfort, but also from 
the angle of acoustics. A wide variety of 
styles makes it possible to accommodate 
large or small budgets. 

The advent of “talking movies” has in- 
creased the value of motion pictures as an 
educational factor and further suggests the 
use of this form of entertainment to turn 
the “dark nights” of a Little Theatre into 
revenue. This booklet suggests and illus- 
trates types of projection equipment, both 
portable and permanent, and supplies in- 
stallation information with layouts. Help- 
ful to Little Theatres and schools. 


MAKE-Up 


How to Make Up: The M. Stein Cos- 
metic Co. 

e Useful information booklet on how to 
apply Cold Cream, Grease Paint, Spirit 
Gum, with general instructions for straight, 
old age, and various character make-ups, 
including Tramp, Negro, Italian, etc. The 


Columbia észcrs 


Set of 10 double faced 
discs, $10.00 


Complete range of 45 effects— 
Clock Chimes, Crowds, Clashing 
Swords, Storms, Trains, Bells, 
Aeroplanes, Etc. Play on any 
phonograph. 


Send check with order to Dept. S. E. 


Columbia Phonograph 
Co., Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











COSTUMES 
Scenic and Lighting Effects for 
PERIOD PLAYS 
OPERAS 
Send for Catalog of the Finest 
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AVERHILI 


Broadway Service at Haverhill Prices 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 























Our new booklet, fully 
illustrated, explains in 
detail the many uses of 
the Novlflex Setting. 
No other unit setting is 
so adaptable, particu- 
larly to groups limited 
by budget. Space is 
also devoted to our 


e painted scenery and 
Draperies drapery departments. 
on aga Little theatre directors 
ee will find useful informa- 
Settings tion and suggestions in 
Lighting this booklet. 


Write for your copy today 
NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
















































































e Theatre Equipment, Materials, Services e¢ 











CATALOGUE 
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SYRACUSENY. 
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WRITE FOR THE NEW BOOKLET 
VWVYAC IVNOISSAAOUd- NON 


TRACK 
FOR SEMI-CIRCULAR 
The Vallen Noise- 
CURTAINS less Curved Track 
is the only successful carrier of curved 
curtains on the market today. Silent, 
fast, and safe. Operates manually or 
with a Vallen Automatic Control. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., Inc. 
AKRON OHIO 





NEW COSTUME BOOK FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 

Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 


In writing kindly state with what 
group or association you are affiliated. 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 


1§1-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 

















I. Weiss & Sons, Ing 


Makers of 
Curtains, Draperies, 


Stage Equipment 
are now located in 
their new building at 


445 WEST 45TH STREET 
New York City 


Samples, Suggestions, Quotations 
be submitted gladly. 
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Sporlights 
Floodlights 
Color Wheels 
Color Mediums 


Connectors 


Plugging Boxes 
Music Stands 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Strip Lights 
Stage Effects 
Sciopticons 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Dimmers 
Switchboards 
Pipe Clamps 
Stage Cable 
Cable Supports 
Sketch Lamps 
Scenic Effects 
Carbons 
Lenses 
Arc Lamps 
Supplies 














KLIEGL 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.., inc. 


32! West 5Oth Street 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 


YE 


SN Lighting 


OOD lighting facilities are essential to the success | 

of your presentations. 

to dramatic talents, and offer unlimited opportunities 

for creating delightful stage effects. 

Your every need can be supplied by Kliegl—from 

a spotlight or color wheel to a complete stage-lighting 

installation—for we manufacture the most complete 
line of theatrical lighting specialties in the world. 

Broadway's leading producers, and the dramatic 

departments of the foremost universities in the coun- 


They are a valuable aid 


try use Kliegl products extensively 
—because they are correctly de- 
signed, give excellent service, and 
are reasonably priced. 

Write for a copy of our new Catalogue A 
just published,— it is the most complete man- 
ual of theatrical lighting specialties ever com- 
piled—with numerous pages of practical 
information fully illustrated and indexed 

. or consult with us regarding your 


lighting problems 




















7 ROBERT W. BERGMAN 








Painter of 


House Beautiful e Grand Hotel e Third Little Show 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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e Kheatre Equipment, Materials. Services ¢ 


LITTLE THEATRES / 


CENTU RY has developed for Little Theatres 

special stage lighting equipment which 
embodies compactness, mobility, simplicity 
of operation, efficiency in construction, and 
high quality in materials. 


Borderlights Colorama 
Footlights Music Stands 
Footlight Spots Exit Boxes 
Spotlights Projector Effects 
Arc Lights Lenses and Accessories 
Floodlights Sound Effects 
Striplights Light Effects 
Cove Lights Dimmers 
Colorine Plugging Boxes 
Color Frames Wall Pockets 
Color Wheels Connectors 
Aisle Lights Mazda Lamps 


The CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT catalog, 
because of its completeness, is an excellent refer- 
ence book for Little Theatre directors, technicians, 
schools and colleges. 


Send for your copy to-day 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 
351 West 52nd Street _ New York, N. Y. 























A REAL SERVICE FOR LITTLE THEATRES x ‘; acs 4 
There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the theatre. i 1 ve 
Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging and lighting—but .% | We f 


the many other articles which all contribute a small but vital share 
to the completed work. 

That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you to become 
better acquainted with National service. We are fully equipped to 
l:andle every detail from beginning to end—and there are thousands 
of theatres throughout the country to attest to National quality and 
cheracter. 





NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 














































Write for information to 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 




















COMPANY 














LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 
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“A CHARMING HOME FOR DISCRIMINATING WOMEN“ 


ODERN in every respect —2) 

stories of Homelike surroundin 
—spacious but cozy lounging room 
Library—Music Rooms. 
A PATIO for luncheons and dinners, 
where food of unexcelled quality ig 
served—at prices surprisingly reason} 
able. 
BEDROOMS—AIll outside—comforta 
furnished—each with private bath—and 
reasonably priced. Transients $3.00 
and $3.50 per day. On lease $15 to 
$20 weekly on monthly basis. 


FIVE ROOF GARDENS which, like the 
balance of the House, are swept by 
cooling breezes from the Hudson River, 


A SWIMMING POOL of unusual beauty 
—a modern gymnasium. 


More charms of the A.W.A. CLUBHOUSE are depicted in our booklet. A BALLROOM where weekly entertain. 
Write for Booklet S ment is staged for our guests. 


A.W.A. CLUBHOUSE 


353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
"IN THE HEART OF THE HEART OF NEW YORE 
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= Le.anp House 


SSeonTahe |} 


ew bad 
In the Adirondacks 


CAPACITY 500 
**4 Real Resort for a Real Vacation”’ 
PRIVATE GOLF COURSE, TENNIS, BOATING, 
BATHING, SADDLE HORSES, DANCING 


Booklet & Rates 


on Request 
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SCHOOLAND STUDIO 
J DIRECTORY P 


This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 














LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE 
* 


Complete dramatic training— 
Acting, Directing, Teaching 
Faculty of professionals. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
Dept. A 


MRS. LELAND POWERS, Prin. 
31 Evans Way, Boston. 





MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
v 
Private and class lessons for 
Actors and Singers. Tech- 
nique of Acting, Coaching 
for Parts, Diction, Voice, 

Body Expression. 


v 
Write for Booklet A 


George Birse, Manager 
127 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone ENdicott 2-2365 or 2-1544 








American Institute 
of 


Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Certificate provides New Profession 
for College and Music Sudents. 
Summer Schools at the New York 
Institute and at Lucerne in Maine 
from June 17th to August 28th. 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE; Director 








9 E. 59th St., N.» Y., VOlunteer 5-1357 
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HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


* 
Studio practice in acting for the pro- 
fessional player wishing supplementary 
experiment in character creation. 

6 


Also courses in the technique of acting 
for stage. students and dramatic di- 
rectors in schools and colleges. 


864 Mez. Carnegie Hall 


New York 
Entrance, 56th St. and Seventh Ave. 


Telephone for Appointment 
4 | Circle 7-4569 
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JDELAH 


Summer ANIA 


of the SPOKEN WORD RICE 
AND THEATRE WoRKSHOP 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
20th Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 
rection. Professional Company play- 


ing every night. Land and water 
sports. 


Enroll Now for 1931 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 











COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 
Co-educational 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—Voice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 8, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 
mitory. 
42nd Year Begins September 21 


Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


























THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO™ ™ THEATRE 


810 W. 78rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Bi students act each 
week in studio productidns. 
Work sponsored by: 
Eve Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 


Edith Wynne Matthison 
Teacher of Alice Brady 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
OCTOBER 5th 


Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








FEAGIN 


JSchootot 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producing, Teach- 

ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public Speak- 

ing, Musical Comedy, Motion Picture 
Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 





Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. General Cultural Education. 
Childrens’ Department 
DAY and EVENING 
S S July 6-Aug. 15 
Fall Term Begins October 12 

Write for Catalogue. Room 420 





Tel. COlumbus 5-0926 


316 West 57th Street 
New York City 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 

HUGH A. ANDERSON, 


Executive Director 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
AND TALKING PICTURES 
Dalcroze Eurythmics — Pantomime 

Diction and Voice Production 
Mechanics of the Stage 
Public Performances 
Fall Course begins October 5, 
Catalogue sent on request 


254 West 54th Street 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 


1931 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








THE | 
UNDERSTUDY SCHOOL 


New York and Washington 
Lucy Ann Rogers—Director 
1726 M St. Washington, D. C. 
Courses in all arts and crafts of the 
Theatre with professional opportunities 
In Affiliation with 


THE NATIONAL JUNIOR 
THEATRE 


A professional organization playing a 
subscription series in New York— 
Philadelphia—Boston—Brooklyn 
Washington—Pittsburgh 












































GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
Vv 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Vepartment. 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed of Drame Department 


The schoo! operates its own theatre and hes « 
highly trained professional faculty. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted. 


For descriptive matter address j 


Secretary, The Good Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


Something You Need! 


“DUTIES OF A COMPANY MANAGER 
AND ADVANCE AGENT” 

by Phil York, for over twenty-five years 

Manager, Agent, Booking Manager, for 

various Firms and_ Attractions. Price 

$1.00. Postpaid. 

D. C. ASHTON’S LIST OF LITTLE 

THEATRES AND LITTLE GROUPS 
in the United States and Canada, contains 
about 950 Little Theatres and Little Theatre 
Groups, arranged by States in alphabetical 
order. Price $5.00, postpaid. 

YORK’S NATIONAL THEATRE LIST 
contains about 9100 Theatres in the 
United States and Canada. Arranged by 
States in alphabetical order. Price of entire 
List $25.00, also sold by States at the rate 
of 35c per 100 names of theatres. Send 
for schedule showing the number of theatres 
listed in each State. 


THE LINDNER COMPANY 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York City 






































THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
FLAVYHOUSE 


>t 8 Oi-@ §$ 


A FULL-TIME SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE ARTS 
SEASON 1931-32 OCTOBER TO MAY 





TECHNIQUES OF ACTING » VOICE AND 

SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC APPLIED 

TO MOVEMENT » STAGE DESIGN AND 
COSTUME 


WITH 


MARTHA GRAHAM LOUIS HORST 
LAURA ELLIOT MARGARETE DESSOFF 
HERBERT GELLENDRE 


IRENE LEWISOHN 


DIRECTORS | RITA WALLACH MORGENTHAU 
FRANCES FENTON PARK 





CATALOGUE OR INFORMATION FROM 
139 WEST Séth ST., N. Y. C.—Clrcle 7-1820 
ALSO AFTER-SCHOOL CLASSES FOR 
CHILDREN, IN DANCING PANTO- 
MIME, AND DICTION. 











— ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music e Drama ¢ Physical Education 
WILLIAMS SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
ADRIAN M. NEWENS, Director 


Professional Director—Teaching Staff 
includes twenty well-known instructors. 
Instruction in all the technical phases 
of dramatic and platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College 
Graduate Courses, providing choice of 
three or four years in length. 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- 














| Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 


48 West 52nd Street 
New York. N. Y. 


New English Plays 


(Announced for Next Season) 


POST MORTEM Noel Coward 2.00 


THE FAR-OFF HILLS 
Lennox Robinson 1.50 


THE VENETIAN Clifford Bax 1.50 


THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 
James B. Fagan 1.25 


THE BREAD WINNER 
Somerset Maugham 1.10 


a Me a ae 

















Se eee, 
@ WRITE FOR DETAILy 
OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES Fo} 
TALENTED PUPILS »  INTENSIV 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASE 
OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE 1g 
CREATIVE » INCLUDING TEACK 
ERS NORMAL COURSES , 
THROUGHOUT THE Sun, 
MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH. 
EST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


NEW YORK CITY . ’ 




















ing— Dancing—Fencing—Stage Craft 
Liberal Arts instruction in English, 
Languages, History and Education 
Graduates in demand. 


Correct Speech a_ Specialty—Voice 
Training—Diction—Pronunciation. 


Fall Term opens October 1. Write 
for catalog. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 47 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
= — ——————— 
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